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CHAPTER I. 

The sun had come out, and as Cousin Deborah 
sat working in the drawing-room a bright gleam 
shot across her flower-stand, and shone upon the 
glossy leaves of her camellia. Looking up sud- 
denly to see how beautiful it was, she felt her 
heart stand still, as passing the window, she 
caught a glimpse of the scarlet feather in Thyrza s 
hat, and — jogging up and down — a little below 
its level at her side, a large wicker pedlar s 
basket. For one minute she sat as if turned to 
stone ; then, her heart throbbing with redoubled 
force, she tried to collect her wits, and looked 
up as Thyrza with her disreputable-looking aunt 
entered the room. 

Thyrza began without any preface, turning to 
the woman £ls she spoke. 

" Now this is Miss Thornton herself. Have 
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the kindness to repeat before her what you said 
to me just now." 

" No need for that ; she knows it, bless yer 
life ! only I couldn't make you believe me. 
My word's as good as hers, as she'll tell you 
herself." 

" Aunt Deborah, this woman has been telling 
me an extraordinary thing. She says she is my 
father's sister, and that you know it. Does she 
speak the truth ?" 

" Yes," said Miss Thornton, quite unable to 
say more. 

Thyrza turned white to the lips, while Phoebe 
Hutchins said triumphantly, " Didn't I say so, 
now." 



"Why did you come?" said Miss Thornton, 
turning towards her, and resolutely putting 
aside the feeling of repulsion with which the 
sodden, degraded face inspired her. " I thought 
I could have trusted you to keep away." 

" Oh, it's all very fine to talk ! Why should 
I be trudging about with my basket and she 
living in plenty ? That's what I should like to 
know." 

Before . Miss Thornton could speak Thyrza 
interposed : " If you are my aunt I will not 
disown you ; only leave this place at once. You 
shall hear from me again, only go now. Don't 
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wait ; why should you T And she opened the 
door. 

Then Miss Thornton's power of action re- 
turned to her, and she rose, but before she could 
reach the hall the woman was gone ; and Thyrza 
came back into the drawing-room and shut the 
door behind her. 

" Now be good enough to explain the meaning 
of this," she said, with her white lips set in a 
curve of defiance, and her hands tightly grasping 
the back of a chair. 

" Thyrza, my dear child, listen to me : it is 
not my fault. I have done everything I could 
to spare you. I knew nothing whatever of the 
existence of this woman till she came here last 
autumn and told me she was your father's sister. 
I wo\ild not* act alone, so 1 went up to London 
and met Mr. Gibson, and he saw her, and we 
consulted about her. I could not bear that you 
should ever be exposed to the chance of meeting 
her ; I knew what a terrible shock it would be, 
and we represented it to her as well as we 
could — I when she was here, and he afterwards 
in London ; but she did not enter into our feel- 
ings, and I could only trust to her regard for you 
to keep at a distance." 

" A five-pound note would have insured it,** 
interrupted Thyrza. 
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" It would have been a bribe, and we wished 
to make her honest and have faith in honesty. 
She could not if I had bribed her/' 

" And you would sacrifice me for a paltry five 
pounds !" 

" Thyrza, I would have given five hundred, or 
ten times five hundred, to have spared you ; but 
it would not have been right God only knows 
what it cost me to do right, but her soul is 
precious, degraded as she is ; I had no right to 
put a stumbling-block in her way. Oh, Thyrza I 
Thyrza ! you little know the trouble it has been 
to me." 

Thyrza made an incredulous sound, and Miss 
Thornton went on. 

" We wished to provide for her in some re- 
spectable way, but she did not like what we 
suggested. I would willingly have paid for 
her support, but, knowing her tendency to take 
too much, Mr. Gibson said it would be the surest 
way to make her worse. We could only do what 
seemed the best." 

'* A pedlar's basket 1" and Thyrza laughed in 
a harsh, grating manner ; " a grand result of all 
your consultation, I must say." 

** It was her own choice. I objected to it as 
strongly as ever you could ; but it seemed the 
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only thing. Thyrza, will you not believe I 
acted for the best V* 

" A nice state of things, indeed I The adopted 
niece of a lady to find that lady letting the real 
relation wander about the country in all sorts of 
low haunts, while she, the sham aunt, lives in 
ease and comfort, and sacrifices the happiness of 
the girl she pretends to love because she cants 
and whines about the right or wrong of a bribe 1 
Call it meanness and have done' with it, Miss 
Thornton." 

Cousin Deborah's tender heart ached so in- 
tensely for Thyrza's own discomfiture that it 
had scarcely power left for a pang on her own 
account. She sat quite still, with a look of mute 
agony on her face, feeling entirely unable to cope 
with a spirit like this. 

" You have cruelly wronged me from the be- 
ginning," said Thyrza, her white face quivering 
and her eyes flaming with passion. '* It was a 
wrong, which a life's repentance would not atone 
for, to take me in the first place from my own 
rank in life to raise me to one so much higher 
that a complete bar was put to any association 
with those belonging to me. It was a cruel, 
cruel wrong. Better far have let me die than 
bring me up to a fate like this." 

"But, my dear Thyrza, the evil is bad 
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enough, I own, but not past remedy. Some 
bright idea may come to us if we think quietly." 

" You ought never to have placed me in such 
a position." 

*' I did it ignorantly : I was told you were 
quite without relations. I had no idea of the 
existence of this one till a few months ago.'' 

" Where was she at the time of my father's 
death ?" 

" I would rather not answer that : my dear 
child, be content to be ignorant." 

" But I will not. Where was she ?" 

*' In prison." 

Thyrza laughed again. It was a dreadful 
laugh, and Miss Thornton grew faint as she 
heard it. 

" And all the world knows of this, of course ? 
all the Walford world, I mean ; servants, rectory 
people, cottagers ; no doubt it is in every one's 
mouth. No, it is of no use denying it ; it is 
scarcely likely that poor, wretched woman should 
keep it to herself, even if your own piride has 
made you silent. That woman my aunt ! my 
Aunt Phoebe 1 Well, anything better than 
Aunt Deborah 1" and she laughed again. 

" You have ruined my prospects for life," she 
went on, for Miss Thornton could not speak. 
" All my life you have given me to understand 
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that I was bad and unlovable, and dijBferent from 
other girls, but that is only your own narrow 
view of things ; other people, have thought 
differently, and one especially/' Here Thyrza's 
hard voice softened for a moment. " A gentle- 
man I met at Mrs. Chamberlaine's made me an 
offer. I might have married him, only some 
demon prompted me to tell him of my low 
origin, and so — it all came to nothing : perhaps 
you will be happy now you know it ;" and the 
softness all vanished from her voice. 

"My poor darling!" and Miss Thornton's loving 
hand touched Thyrza's clenched one as if she 
would have taken her to her heart and com- 
forted her, but the girl threw off the light touch 
as if a serpent had stung her, and said sharply, 
" Now you know what you have done, perhaps 
you will allow me to be the best judge of my 
own affairs. That poor, despised woman is my 
own aunt : I shall go and live with her, and get 
rid of that dreadful basket. She will conduct 
herself well enough with some one to care for 
her ; and whatever your own feelings may be on 
the matter, however little you may trouble about 
it, I shall not submit to this degradation a day 
longer. I leave you to-morrow;" and she looked 
straight at Miss Thornton. 

" Oh, Thyrza, Thyrza, I cannot let you go, I 
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cannot indeed ; my darling, you little know, you 
cannot think how you have grown into my life ; 
I cannot let you go." 

" You cannot prevent it : I am of age, and 
free to do as I choose. I only thought I would 
tell you to prevent a fuss after I had gone." 

" But no one knows ; the Sutcliffes are quite 
in ignorance ; I assure you the secret is our 



own." 



« 



That makes no difference : I shall go." 
" Then I must consult Mr. Gibson." 
" If you do — ^if you write to him before I 
leave — I will do something desperate. Do you 
think I am afraid ? I am afraid of nothing ; 
but I will not have his insolent interference. I 
might have been happy for life if he had not told 
me about my poor, wretched father. So I 
caution you." , 

" I must know whither you are going." 
** You will not if you write to Mr. Gibson." 
" But, Thyrza, indeed I must know where you 



are." 



" You can take your choice, — either write to 
him or keep silent. I am quite willing to tell 
you whither I am going, on condition that he 
is not told till after I am gone. You can 
choose." 

What was Cousin Deborah to do ? She sat 
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in mute anguish of mind for a few minutes, then 
she spoke : — 

" Why not let me consult him, Thyrza ? He 
is your guardian the same as I am ; he ought to 
know." 

" Very well, then, tell him and say good-bye 
to me for ever, for if I am thwarted now I will 
never come back." 

" I will not write then till afterwards," said 
Miss Thornton ; " but how shall you live ?" 

*' Have I not brains and hands ? if the first 
fail, I will use the last. I am not afraid." 

" I will provide for you, that you may live in 
comfoft ; and, to begin with, there is all your 
own money ever since you went away ; it has 
been put into the bank for you every quarter 
instead, and anything more you want you shall 
have," said Cousin Deborah, with a little more 
cheerfulness in her manner. 

" I would beg sooner than take another 
farthing from you,'' said Thyrza between her 
teeth; and at that moment Jane opened the 
door and announced lunch. 

" We will keep up the outward proprieties of 
life, at any rate," said Thyrza, in a dry, hard 
tone. ** Allow me to go and take off my 
things." 

She was studiously polite after that, and Miss 
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Thornton looked on in amazement all through her 
own miserable pretence of eating and drinking. 
Thyrza's appetite had not suflfered in the least. 
*' I feel like a bird about to be set free/' she 
said, as they rose from the table, and Cousin 
Deborah began to wonder whether she was 
quite sane. 

She did not know what to do about telling 
the SutcUflfes, but when Thyrza came into the 
drawing-room she wrote an address and gave it 
to Miss Thornton, saying, as she did so, " Now 
promise before you take this that you will say 
nothing to any one till I am gone. Afterwards 
you can let me down as low as you like, to your 
heart's content ; only perhaps in so doing you 
may let yourself down too. You promise V 

'' Yes." 

" Very welL Here is the address where I 
told my aunt I would meet her ; afterwards I 
will write and tell you where we are." 

Miss Thornton read the words over and over 
again, but they conveyed no meaning to her. 
Her head was throbbing and her eyes misty. 
" I cannot read it," she said. 

"Oh, well, you will be able to do so to- 
morrow." And Thyrza left her. 

It was a miserable ending to Thyrza's short 
visit, though she seemed happy enough about 
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it. Probably, however, her spirits were 
assumed for the occasion, for the prospect 
before her was not a bright one, particularly to 
a girl who had been accustomed to luxury and 
comfort. 

"You are not going again so soon, surely 
Miss I" said cook in dismay that evening, as 
Thyrza went into the kitchen for some string, 
not choosing to ask Miss Thornton for it. 

*' Oh, I have been long enough, I am sure, 
cook. Thank you, but that is not quite strong 
enough." 

'' Here's another ball." 

" That is it exactly.'' 

" I am thinking about the poor, dear mis- 
tress," said cook. 

" Oh, you need not trouble ; she is right 
enough, only she grows very full of fancies. I 
hope you don't encourage her in them, cook/' 

"That's not quite the way to speak of her, is 
it, Miss Thyrza ?" 

" Is it not ? How particular you all are in this 
part of the world I The fetct is, life here is such 
a particularly narrow affair that if you don't jog 
along in the old ruts you come to grief, and I 
don't exactly appreciate that sort of thing my- 
self. I like a wider field for my energies, and am 
going to take it accordingly. Now what's the 
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matter ? one would think I spoke in an unknown 
tongue." 

" Well, I can't understand it, anyhow," said 
cook, " only it seems as if you'd forgot the fifth 
commandment." 

Thyrza, laughing, went off with her string, 
and called Jane to her aid upstairs, never think- 
ing of the silent figure in the drawing-room, lying 
on the sofa in the dark because her eyes would ' 
not bear the light. " Cast thy bread upon the 
waters, for thou shalt find it again after many 
days," were words that over and over again 
she repeated to herself, wondering when she 
should find it, and half losing her faith in .the 
promise. It was one of the dark hours of life, 
and she felt no touch of friendly hand in the 
thick cloud which enshrouded her. She could 
only in her blindness and weariness of spirit 
take comfort in the thought that there was One 
to whom darkness was no barrier, and that to 
Him her heart with all its burden of care and 
suffering lay bare. And with that thought 
came rest, even in the darkness, and under the 
weight of her heavy cross. 

" Not going away so soon ?" said Fanny the 
next morning, coming into the Cottage as the 
carriage stood before the door, and Thyrza's 
luggage was being stowed in. 
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" Yes ; I'm off. Say good-bye to them all, for 
I have not had time to come in." 

" But where are you going ?" asked Fanny, 
bewildered. 

" To London. Now I am sorry to be rude, 
but I must go. Good-bye;" and she gave 
Fanny a kiss. 

" Good-bye," she said to Miss Thornton, who 
stood just within the drawing-room door. But 
that was all ; she held out no hand, and Cousin 
Deborah, who would not venture on what might 
meet with a repulse, offered no kiss, but she did 
say, with all her heart in the words, *' God bless 
you, Thyrza T' 

The hand she placed on Thyrza's was 
impatiently shaken off, and then Jane brought 
down the last wraps, and in another minute the 
carriage was gone, Thyrza turning round to nod 
to Fanny as it went out of the gate. 

" Is it not very sudden V asked Fanny. 

" All Thyrza's movements are sudden ; it is 
her way." 

'• Does your head ache ?" 

** I don't know : yes, perhaps it does, — I did 
not sleep." 

Suddenly the church bells began to ring. 
The sound came like a, gentle voice of invitation 
to her tired soul. She had forgotten it was the 
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feast of the Epiphany, but remembered it now 
as she listened. " I must get ready," she said, 
^' but don't wait for me, dear ; I am apt to be 
slow." 

Fanny thought she wished to be alone, and 
left her. After all. Miss Thornton * was in 

• 

church first. As she entered by the chancel 
door opposite the crusader s tomb, the morning 
light fell softly on the chiselled features and the 
folded hands, touching tenderly the cold stone 
with warmth, and giving a look as of a chastened 
smile of waiting to the close-shut lips. So still, 
so quiet was this carven figure, she could but 
look at it and contrast it with the tumult raging 
within her own living breast. With a suppressed 
sigh she passed on to her own seat on the site of 
her old square pew. Her love of old associations 
made her cling to the spot, for she had grown used 
to the way in which the sunbeams fell through 
the windows by her^ and the quaintly solemn 
faces of the corbels on the chancel arch could 
look down upon her as of old ; while the tender 
beauty of the slender pillars, now relieved from 
the burden of the old stove pipes, rested her eye 
whenever she lopked up. She felt it was good 
to be there, while the dear old story of the wise 
men and the guiding star leading to the Holy 
Babe was once more brought before her, — sweet 
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commentary oft that humility of spirit which she 
knew she sorely needed. 

To say that she gave undivided or even much 
attention to the service itself would be untrue. 
The agitation of mind was too great for even her 
powers of self-control (and they were not slight) 
utterly to subdue. She was torn with fears for 
Thyrza, and with impatience at her own inability 
to check her in her wild notions. What motive 
she could have in joining her lot with that of 
her wretched aunt she could not divine, and she 
felt as though her dearest treasure were walking 
at the edge of a steep precipice, knowing with a 
painful certainty that if she stretched forth a 
hand to draw her back, the consequence would 
be some impatient movement resulting in a fall 
over the brink. She could only look on and wait 
and pray. Most trying work of all, and yet she 
knew that in it rested the only hope of safety for 
her darling, and over and over again she said this 
to herself, while the sound of prayer and chant 
and hymn rose round her, and she felt her mind 
wandering in the way which Thyrza had gone. 

Still, though in detail she might feel that the 
service passed by her and made no impression, 
yet the holy words and the spirit of the place came 
like a soft breath of fresh air cooling a heated 
brow, and she realised how true are the words : — 
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" Within these walls each fluttering guest 
Is gently lured to one safe nest — 
Without, 'tis moaning and unrest." 

Yet, in so far as the " moaning and unrest " were 
her portion just now, she must go out and strive 
to bear it. So she left the church before the 
rectory party, feeling she could not trust herself 
to speak, and walked quickly down the path and 
in the direction of a short, narrow lane, where no 
one would dream of finding her. 

Cousin Deborah was something of an oddity. 
Naturally very sociable, she had yet a great 
fancy for solitude in her walks, and to-day, as 
perhaps was easily to be accounted for, she felt 
the presence of a companion would be simply 
unbearable. So she picked her way over muddj'- 
places till she reached the end of the lane and 
came out into a broad, white road, into which 
she turned with quick, resolute steps. It 
was a very lonely road, for there was no 
sign of human habitation between the cottage 
standing in the lane she had just left and one 
on the brow of a hill seeming to touch the sky, 
four miles off. Not that it looked so distant, 
for the road was deceptive, but she knew it as 
a fact. South Walford was behind her, and 
here there were only fields and trees. The road 
was bordered on each side by a broad strip of 
commony ground, whereon cowslips blossomed 
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in the spring, and yarrow and milkwort, with the 
golden flowers of the lady's-fingers, grew in 
summer-time among the furze and blackberry 
bushes. Here and there a patch of tall hare- 
bells nodding on their fragile stdtns would make 
the banks under the hedges a deep blue, while 
in other parts the large round lavender blossoms 
of the wayside scabious contrasted exquisitely 
with the rich scarlet of some stray poppies from 
the corn-fields. Miss Thornton never gathered 
harebells, they were too delicately sensitive to 
bear the touch of a warm hand, however gentle, 
and one of her own queer notions \yas that 
flowers could feel ; so she always left them to 
bloom their little day in undisturbed content- 
ment. Thistles with splendid purple tufts were 
wont to rear their heads among pure white 
lychnis and bright-faced ragged-robini^ ; and 
there was no better place in the neighbourhood 
for mushrooms in the cool dewy early mornings 
and late evenings of summer and autumn. 

But all these charms were over now for a 
season, and the hedges and road-sides were bare 
of colour, except for some few brilliant bryony 
berries, and here and there a yellow glow of 
furze blossom among the dark leaves. It was a 
mild winter, and the berries were scarce, so that 
warmth of tint was wanting ; but to-day the sua 
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gleamed so briglitly, and the sky was so blue, 
that there seemed nothing to regret in the aspect 
of nature, and Miss Thornton walked on, finding 
in rapid movement some relief for the over- 
wrought mind which loathed stagnation above 
aU things, and to which waitmg was the severest 
penance. 

Presently the road dipped abruptly, and be- 
came narrower between high hedge-crowned 
banks, with little streams trickling silently 
through grass and ferns and silvery goose-grass, 
meeting at the bottom, where was a narrow 
bridge of planks, other streams from the opposite 
side ; the waters mingling with a pleasant, bab- 
bling sound, and flowing away on either side 
under the shelter of alders and willows far into the 
distant meadows — a winding, coquettish, chatter- 
ing counterpart of Tennyson's "Brook," always 
bewitching to trace in its numerous caprices of 
bends and turns, and even now beguiling Cousin 
Deborah into a momentary forgetfulness of her 
troubles, as its soft musical ripple over the 
rough stones greeted her ear. 

Then came another climb and another dip, 
and the same over again three or four times be- 
fore the cottage on the hill-top was reached. 
Her excitement of mind rendered her insensible 
to fatigue, and after a time of bhaotic misery her 
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wretchedness began to take shape and force itself 
into thought, as a village far more beautiful than 
her own came in sight. A background of billowy 
hills, well wooded, and showing here and there 
signs of life in a tapering church spire and cluster 
of houses, swept far away to the extreme west, 
showing off to perfection a mass of dark wood, 
and, nestling under the shadow of gigantic elms 
and ash trees, a grey church tower, and the pic- 
turesque, broken outline of a village street, with 
all the varieties of gable, thatch, and moss-covered 
tiles which go to make up the harmony of such 
interrupted beauty. Close by the church stood 
out the rich dark colouring of the Hall ; it was 
built of red brick, now mellowed by age, giving 
that touch of warm colour to the picture which 
painters love, and which the true artist is sure 
to introduce, either by means of a scarlet cloak 
or petticoat, where the redness of tiles or bricks 
is not, or, regardless of the feelings of sensitive 
farmers, by the aid of poppies among the golden 
corn. Under the clear, pale wintry sky, with 
the sun darting rays of light across the motion- 
less white sails of the windmills, and glancing on 
the Jattice windows of the village street, with 
the dark, almost black mass of the trees in 
the middle distance showing off the pale green 
of the background of grass meadows, and the 
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Bober and more subdued brown tints of the 
ploughed fields just immediately before her, 
Cousin Deborah thought that never had the 
little village looked more beautiful than now. 
" It is too beautiful," she thought, " too peace- 
ful ; I long for work where there are wants to 
relieve, and sorrows to still ; I weary of this 
comfortable poverty, which is too commonplace 
to offer excitement. Surely it would not be 
wrong to leave it all, and take up something 
tough and exacting, which would leave me no 
room for murmurs, and absorb me entirely.'' 

It was thus that the dumb, dull meditation of 
her long solitary walk culminated as she looked 
down upon the " happy valley" before her. There 
were no really poor people in South Walford, or 
in the neighbouring village of Castle Walford. 
They were too well looked after to be in want, 
and the cottages were all in good order, and 
more than usually roomy and comfortable. Here 
it seemed much the same. At Castle Walford 
there was no public-house at all ; but here the 
long white-walled village inn, with its sign-board 
showing* an extremely mythological beast, by 
courtesy termed the "Red Lion," swung leisurely 
under the shade of a grand old oak in a manner 
so suggestive of propriety that the idea of pos- 
sible temptations to intemperance did not enter 
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her mind as she looked at it. She was weary 
of her quiet round of occupations, and the rest- 
lessness within her showed itself in her very 
finger-tips as she pulled mercilessly at a long 
straggling branch of briar drooping over the gate 
by which she stood, and which she did not 
release till she had deprived it of every thoru it 
possessed. 

Life seemed very terrible just now. The com- 
paratively calm hours of the early summer, with 
that one sweet, intensely sadly happy passage 
in her life later on, seemed long, long past, while 
the more recent visit to the sea-side, with the 
charms of the fair Kentish scenery, and the stay 
at Lowton which had followed it, seemed all re- 
ceding from her, as she looked from her present 
standpoint of blank misery on the time when 
this real^ cruel form of it had scarcely existence 
even in anticipation. There was the grave at 
home to keep her heart young still, and there 
was the remembrance of Mary Leslie to encour- 
age it to exercise forgiveness, but the one tangible 
realisation was Thyrza's danger ; and what would 
become of her ? was the question which filled 
her mind. 

A troop of merry children passed her on their 
way to school, and she helped one tiny girl over 
the stile, and said a few pleasant words as she 
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saw the dimples and shy smiles on the faces of 
the others. They were neat and orderly, but, 
fastidious as she was, just now she had a sort of 
longing for dirt and squalor, so that she might 
have work to do and evil to remove. She watched 
the little band till the last frock disappeared 
from sight, and then she pursued her walk on 
the road, noticing to the left above the tree-tops, 
nearly a mile off, the slender spire of Fordham 
Magna gleaming white in the winter sunshine. 

Halfway down the village street was a white 
cottage, with thatched roof and latticed windows, 
looking supremely peaceful under the sheltering 
arms of an immense walnut tree which grew in 
the garden at one end. Over one low window 
in this cottage was painted " Post Office " in 
white letters on a black board, and with a sudden 
recollection that she wanted some stamps she 
opened the rustic gate, and was turning up the 
narrow grass-bordered path which led to the 
window over the post-box, when the front door 
was opened, and she went up to it instead. 

A woman, perhaps of her own age, came out 
upon the step and shook out an apron from 
which sundry ends of cotton fell upon the garden 
path. Perceiving Miss Thornton, she gave it one 
final and resounding shake, and then stood on 
one side as she asked her to walk in. 
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" I only want some stamps," said Cousin De- 
borah, taking, however, the chair which was 
offered her, and becoming suddenly conscious 
that she had walked five miles, and was rather 
tired. 
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CHAPTER IL 

The interior of the cottage was quite in keeping 
with the clean whitewashed walls and spotless 
windows which Miss Thornton had noticed while 
looking at it from the road. The floor was of 
brick, with a rug of many-coloured strips of cloth 
spread before the fireplace. The furniture was 
shiny with age. A kind of dresser or table with 
drawers was under the long window, and at one 
end of it, close to the stairs, stood a very tall and 
ancient clock, which ticked very deliberately, 
and made a whirring sound before striking, just 
now calling attention to the fact that the hour 
was two. It and the long table and the post- 
box were all opposite the door, just within which 
to the right was another and smaller window, 
gay with plants, and before it a round table with 
a Windsor chair on which Miss Thornton was 
seated, very glad to rest after her walk. The 
opposite wall had another door in it, and by its 
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side was a secretary of walnut wood with brass 
handles and ornaments, above which were hang- 
ing shelves filled with books. A few pictures 
were on the walls, chiefly photographs in xford 
frames ; and there were three or four chairs, with 
another round table in the middle of the room, 
on which was spread a dress which Miss Maples 
had been unpicking. The fireplace was opposite 
the long table, on the same side as the door by 
which Miss Thornton had entered, and was very 
bright and clean, — too clean, it struck her as she 
looked at it, for there were very few coals in it, 
and those were barely alight, and gave out very 
little warmth. Cousin Deborah looked from it 
to the post-mistress, who was counting out ten 
shillings' worth of stamps, rather bewildered by 
the unusual largeness of the order. 

Poor woman ! as she gazed at her Miss 
Thornton's tender heart was touched. She was 
tall and gaunt, and her well-worn black gown 
hung upon her not forlornly, for Miss Maples 
was very neat, but very much as if it were hang- 
ing on a peg, for there was evidently little but 
bone beneath it, and softness of outline was 
entirely wanting. Her waist was as wasp-like 
as any fashionable young lady could desire, 
and her hands were terribly well developed in 
the matter of knuckles. Her face was cadaverous 
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and the skin, more like parchment than anjr 
thing else, seemed stretched tightly^aa if neither 
flesh nor fat were between it and the framework 
of bone. Yet it was a handsome face too, with 
good features, a nose and chin full of character, 
and large black eyes bright with intelligence 
and kindliness. Her hair, also black, with here 
and there a faint streak of grey, was smooth and 
glossy under a little neat cap, but, if ever want 
and hunger were plainly written on face and 
figure, they were here, and in very large type 
too. Cousin Deborah took it all in, and blamed 
herself for judging by outward appearances in 
taking for granted that all the inhabitants of 
this beautiful village were as prosperous as it 
looked. Ninety-nine people out of a hundred 
would have come and gone without taking to 
heart the poverty-stricken appearance of the 
post-mistress, but Miss Thornton was not one of 
the ninety and nine ; she never saw a sad case 
without making an effort to remedy it, and, 
with regard to her money, she always re- 
membered that she was but a steward, holding 
it in trust for the t)enefit of any one poorer than 
herself. She had had no personal experience of 
want and hunger, but she had that delicate, 
intuitive perception of needs she had never 
known which is the highest order of sympathy, 
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and which renders its possessor independent of 
actual experience. 

But she was not one to rush abruptly upon 
the dangerous ground of other people's 
sensibilities : impetuous enough in most things, 
she was scrupulously cautious in this, holding 
that of all God's wonderful creations the human 
heart is the most delicate in its mechanism, and 
the soonest to respond when touched. It had 
been her aim through life — an aim strengthened 
doubtless by an early acquaintance with sorrow 
— to handle gently those finely wrought springs 
of feeling which, once inj ured, are so long in re- 
covering their tone. She was determined to help 
Miss Maples if possible, but she would lead up 
to it gently and with reverence. 

" Have you been long here T she asked, as 
she took the stamps from the post-mistress. " I 
have ofben passed the house, but I do not 
recollect seeing you before." 

" I was bom at Fordham Magna, ma'am, and 
lived there till my father died. Afterwards I 
came here with my mother (not to this house 
though) ; that was five-and-twenty years ago. 
When she died the post-office was given to me, 
and here I have been ever since." 

Miss Thornton knew that Fordham Magna 
was the village a mile off, whose church had the 
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most beautiful spire in the neighbourhood. She 
had seen it only a few minutes ago, and now she 
inquired if Miss Maples had lived in the old 
farmhouse near it. 

" Yes, we were all born and brought up there ; 
and I ought to be * there now ; but my father s 
will was disputed, and his affairs went into 
Chancery, and there was nothing left for us 
after paying the lawyers," said Miss Maples. 

i " Of course not. But that was terribly hard 

upon you ; your mother must have felt it." 

I ** Hearts don't break with sorrow, ma am, or 

mother wouldn't have lived to be eighty. It 
was a weary trial to her ; then my only brother 
kept hoping against hope about this Chancery 
suit, though people who knew what such things 
are cautioned him over and over again. Then, 
when judgment was given, and he found there 
was only just enough to pay the lawyers, it 

turned his brain, and then " Miss Maples 

stopped, her dark eyes filling with tears, and 
Cousin Deborah remembered a story she had 
heard of a suicide at Fordham Magna some 
years ago, and that the man's name was Maples. 
** Don't go on," she said, *' I remember hear- 
ing of it, but I did not know it was your brother. 
How dreadful it must have been for you I Was 
he your only one ?" 
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" Yes, ma am ; there were five of us ; my 
sisters all married, and now they are all gone, 
and their husbands too : I'm the only one left." 

" No nephews or nieces ?" 

'' None/' 

"You must be very lonely." 

*' Yes, I am lonely often — ^very often ; but still 
people are kind in coming to see me, and I've a 
good many books lent me from time to time, and 
there's always plenty to do, what with one thing 
and another ; but when dear mother died I felt 
desolate indeed, and I don't believe I shall ever 
get over that." 

" Was it long ago r 

" Ten years." 

" I cannot remember my mother," said Cousin 
Deborah, sadly, " but I often imagine how I 
would have loved her. I think it must be very 
sweet to have such a memory to dwell 
upon." 

" It is, oh I it is ; and there's always the 
thought of meeting her again, and of all I 
shall have to tell her ; for when we were together 
we lived one life with scarcely a thought 
apart, and sometimes I think she is not very far 
off now. Dear mother 1" 

"It is useless to puzzle one's self about such 
things, but I often wonder how it will be ; 
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whether my own mother will know me, for I 
should not know her." 

" Never fear a mother's love/' said Miss 
Maples. '' She will find you out, be sure of that, 
ma'am, and then what rejoicing there will be 1" 

An iijea of the nearness of Heaven was very 
soothing to Cousin Deborah's storm-tossed 
mind. She felt drawn to this poor woman with 
her memories of mingled sweet and bitter, and 
she said, '* I am afraid you are not very strong." 

'*I never was, but there are others worse 
than I am, and I am pretty fair just now, thank 
you." 

'* Don't let me hinder you with your work. 
Do you combine dressmaking with your post- 
office business ?" 

" I used, but now I cannot see so as to do it 
well, and my back is so troublesome ; the stoop- 
ing hurts me : plain work I do now and then, 
but this is for myself," she said, taking up her 
scissors and going on with the process of undoing* 

**Then I am afraid you cannot turn your 
needlework to much profit?'' said Miss 
Thornton. 

"No, ma'am, very little." 

" If it is not a rude question, may I ask what 
income the post-office brings in for you ?" 

" Four pounds a year." 
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" Four pounds a year I" Miss Thornton re- 
peated aghast. 

** That is all, ma'am." 

" And the stamps ; of course you have a per- 
centage on them ?'* 

" Twopence in the pound, ma'am." 

Miss Thornton was silent. She had a clear 
recollection of a gentleman, a friend of the Par- 
kers, who had held an appointment in the 
General Post OflBLce. He kept a school for boys, 
of the better order of private schools, and was 
able to combine with it the acquirement of a 
snug little income from the Post Office, going 
daUy for an hour or two to town while his ushers 
looked after the boys. It had always seemed to 
her an easy way of making money, and she had 
thought that to be in the Post Office must of 
necessity be a good thing, yet here was this poor, 
sickly postmistress in the receipt of four pounds 
a year, and as many twopences as she sold 
sovereigns' worth of stamps ! 

*'Can you sell a sovereign's worth in the 
course of a week ?" 

*' Not often." 

** Then it is scarcely ten shillings a year ?" 

" About that on the average." 

The next question was abrupt, but it was per- 
fectly natural : 
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'' How can you possibly manage to live ?*' 

"Well, ma'am, to tell the truth, I don't 
know." 

** Have you any friends in the village ?" 

" Whenever Lady Calstone is at home I have 
my dinner from the Hall every Sunday, and 
now and then on other days, and sometimes 
from the rectory." 

" But your rent ? That has to come out of 
your four pounds and your chance money ?" 

" Oh, yes." 

"And you say you cannot see to do much 
work r 

" Not very well ; besides, I am never well 
enough." 

There was no need to ask what she suffered 
from. Insufficient food and fire were very 
clearly written on her shining, pinched face and 
spare form. Well might she feel faint and sink- 
ing and dim-sighted from want of proper support. 
Poor woman I the wonder was she existed at 
all, but some people have a wonderful tenacity 
of life, and she was quite right in saying that 
sorrow does not kill. 

" Your rector is abroad, I think ?" 

'' Yes, ma'am ; Mr. Smythe, the curate, is 
very kind. I know for certain he has sent me 
Ms own dinner and gone without himself some- 
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times ; but he is ill now, and can't get better, I 
fear." 

Miss Thornton knew this curate by sight ; he 
was an old man, and she was aware that he was 
poorly paid ; nevertheless he was rich, inasmuch 
as he had his Master's blessing, for he did what 
he could ; she was only wondering now how she 
could do the same. 

'^ I have been thinking whether I could give 
you some work, but that can wait. To-day is 
Old Christmas Day, so I am within the time for 
Christmas presents ; will you accept one with 
my very best wishes ?" 

It was a set little speech, quite unlike Cousin 
Deborah, but she had gladly seized upon the notion 
of Christmas-time to help her out of her diflS- 
culty, and Miss Maples saw all the kindness and 
none of the stiflFness as she opened the paper 
Miss Thornton had given her. 

" A five-pound note 1" she exclaimed, '* I 
daren't take it on any account." 
. "Why not?" 

" I should be murdered in my bed." 

" But why ? No one need know." 

" Oh, but they would ; things ooze out in 
a village ; I mightn't tell a soul, but it would 
get known somehow. No, ma'am, thank you — 
thank you with all my heart, but I daren't." 

VOL. III. 37 
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" Have you so bad an opinion of your neigh- 
bours, then ?" 

" No ; oh, no ; they are all safe enough." 

" Then why is it ?" 

" I should be in terror always, I should in- 
deed. I am always mortally afraid as my rent 
grows, lest I should wake some morning and 
find it gone. I'm so little used to money in 
the house ; it worries me, I always keep one 
pound, certainly; I keep it for my funeral 
expenses, and I never take from it ; but 
there 1 I often think no one will be able to 
find it, for I never put it two nights in the same 
place." 

It was a sad case indeed, that the having to 
contrive and screw out of her painfully narrow 
income should so have affected her that she felt 
obliged to refuse a gift which she so sorely 
needed. It was eccentric, and Miss Thornton 
was aware it arose from a morbid state of 
nervousness ; but she thought of the terrible 
cause, and that if it could be removed the poor 
anxious mind would recover its tone. 

" Then will you let me spend it for you ?" she 
asked, kindly. 

The poor woman's face flushed. She was 
very hungry, for a cup of weak tea with a very 
small piece of bread early in the morning had 
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done little towards giving her strength. Then, 
too, she had no fire to speak of, and cold is apt 
to make weakly people doubly sensitive to suffer- 
ing. It was hard to let slip out of her hands 
what would give her new life and power. For, 
though she felt Miss Thornton's offer a very kind 
one, she was afraid she might not get just what 
she wanted. How was she to know of the 
empty coal-shed and the bare cupboard, and the 
bed upstairs with only one thin blanket on it ? 
But while she hesitated Miss Thornton thought 
of another plan. " If I give it you by degrees 
perhaps it would be less troublesome. Can 
you do with this ?" and she took out a 
sovereign. 

The dark rims round the sunken eyes deepened 
quickly, and the tears gathered, but they were 
not allowed to fall. "I cannot thank you, 
ma'am," she said, " but, if my dear mother sees 
you, only think what she must feel I" 

That was rather more than Cousin Deborah 
in her own anguish of mind could bear, and she 
felt her own eyes grow misty as she drew down 
her veil. " I will come again on Tuesday, if pos- 
sible," she said. " Now may I trust you to take 
care of yourself meanwhile ?" 

Miss Maples promised, and then Cousin De- 
borah rose to go. 

37—2 
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" If I'd anything to offer you, ma*am, I would/' 
she said, " for you nlust be faint with your long 
walk." 

" Oh, no, indeed I am not," said Miss Thorn- 
ton, who felt she could not have eaten a morsel 
had the postmistress been provided with the 
choicest. " I am quite rested, and shall get 
home capitally." 

** It's a long way to South Walford, ma'am." 

** Is it ? Well, it is good weather for walk- 
ing. You will be sure to do as I asked 

you ? 

" Yes, ma'am, thank you." 

'* Then good afternoon." 

The postmistress watched her up the hill, and 
then went in and shut the door. Five minutes 
afterwards she was still bending over the table, 
with her head hidden in her hands, offering up 
confused thanks, when a knock came at the 
back door, and hastily rising she went through 
the little scullery to open it. A woman was 
there with a large wicker basket, and Miss 
Maples remembered seeing her pass two days 
before. 

" Nothing to-day 1" she said, sharply, and 
trying to shut the door. She had a nervous 
horror of tramps, and this woman had a for- 
bidding look. ■ , 
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" Wait a bit, ma'am^ I want to ask you a 
question. No harm meant, so don*t distress 
yourself. The lady that left just now was Miss 
Thornton, of South Walford, warn't she ?" 

^'Yes: why?" 

" I only wanted to know. She's a down-right 
had 'un, she is.'' ^ 

'' How dare you say that ? A better woman 
doesn't breathe." 

"Don't tell me. I know better. She's no 
more natural feelings than that clothes-horse, and 
Tm like to know." 

"Come, that will do. 1 told you I didn't 
want anything." 

." So you said, but I want something, and I'll 
tell you a little first. You may know the young 
lady at Miss Thornton's — her niece, she calls 
her. Her niece I ha, ha I it's my niece, not 
hers. " 

"You've been drinking," said Miss Maples, 
severely. 

" Now you won't get rid of me like that, so 
don't you think it. I want to say something. 
It's truth " (and she swore a terrible oath) **that 
Miss Bryant's my niece, my own brother's child, 
and Miss Thornton knows it." 

"That's nothing to me," said Miss Maples, 
really frightened, but not daring to show it, and 
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only wishing to get rid of the woman. " Why 
don't you go ?" 

" Because I can't without help. That Miss 
Bryant give me a pound yesterday to take me 
up to London, for to meet some one to-day, and 
I come round here thinking to go to Barnwell 
station, and on the way I lost my money, and 
so I couldn't get there, and shell be waiting for 
me to-day, and what'll become of me I don't 
know. Give me a sovereign, there's a good 
soul ; I can catch the night train if you do, and 
save any more row." 

" I can't spare a sovereign," 

" That's false, I saw her give you a five-pound 
note not half-an-hour back, so there !" 

" Where were you ?" 

" At the window by the letter-box." 

" You could not see what it was at that dis- 
tance," said Miss Maples in great terror, for she 
could not trust this dreadful woman. 

" But I did ; I ain't blind. Come, give me a 
pound, or you'll suflPer for it." 

" I can t spare it." 

" Then I'll try and catch Miss Thornton." 

** No, you shan't ! I won't have her worried. 
Where do you want to go T 

" To London." 
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" If I give it you, you must promise to keep 
away from this neighbourhood." 

** I'll do that fast enough. Here, give it 
me. 

" I shan't know if you do go or not, if you 
don't send me word. Here, post this envelope ;" 
and she quickly stamped and directed one to 
herself. " Now go, and think yourself well off," 
as she put the sovereign in her hand. 

" Shall I give yer respects to my niece. Miss 
Bryant ? for it's her I'm going to meet." 

*' I neither know nor care about Miss Bryant. 
Now go." And she shut the door, and from her 
bed-room window watched the woman some dis- 
tance on the Barnwell road. In her eagerness 
to get rid of her she had not realised the fact of 
her own condition, but now it came back upon 
her, and she felt faint, and sinking, and cold. 

" Never mind, I wouldn't trouble her for the 
world ; I'm glad I*ve spared her. A likely tale 
that about her niece. It's a good thing to get 
her out of the neighbourhood anyhow, dreadful 
woman ! but, dear me, I must have lost my wits, 
she frightened me so ; it doesn't take a sovereign 
to go up to London. If I'd been sharp I should 
have given her enough and no more, and there 
would have been something left ; for, after all, 
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I feel very hungry. Never mind, Miss 
Thornton's safe from worry — Heaven bless 
her r 

Here a tap at the window by the letter-box 
made her look up from her work, which she had 
taken in her hands again. It was the landlady 
of the " Red Lion," who had brought a letter to 
be registered, and Miss Maples asked her to 
come in. 

"YouVe had that tipsy woman with her 
basket here just now," she said, "I saw her 
come and go, and I watched her turn into the 
Barnwell road. It's time she was out of the 
neighbourhood ." 

" Do you know anything of her T asked Miss 
Maples, when she had given the landlady her 
registration paper. 

"More than I want. Our man found her 
asleep in the bam last night, not for the first 
time either She had been drinking ; there was 
no doubt about that We let her stay, for what 
could we do ? And then this morning she has 
been raving and going on at a great rate all 
about Miss Thornton, of South Walford, and her 
niece, Miss Bryant, and saying she was the young 
lady's real aunt, and she had promised to meet 
her in London, but she'd lost the money for her 
journey, and a lot more stuff, of which, of course, 
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I didn't believe one word. A pretty story to 
tell about Miss Bryant 1 Why, our Susan lived 
housemaid there when Miss Thornton brought 
the baby'home with her, and a duchess's child 
couldn't have been better dressed. It was all a 
make-up to get the money, but I knew better 
than to be gulled in that way." 

Miss Maples preserved an immovable face ; 
consciousness of her own gift to the woman (of 
which, knowing her poverty, the landlady would 
never have dreamed) made her heart flutter a 
good deal ; but she meant to keep her own 
counsel, and merely said, "I don't like such 
people about." 

"You've had Miss Thornton here too this 
afternoon, haven't you V 

" Yes, she came for some stamps." 

" Rather a long walk for her, isn't it ?" 

" That's what I thought, but she didn't seem 
to mind it." 

" They do say that that Miss Bryant isn't the 
comfort to her she might be : she is nearly 
always from home." 

" Is she r 

" Yes. Our Susan used to say she was a 
dreadful child, so wilful no one could manage 
her. Supposing, after all, there should be 
some truth in that woman's story I" 
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'^ Nonsense I A person like that will say 
anything. Is it Ukely, now T 

"Well, hardly: let's hope it won't get to 
Miss Thornton's ears." 

" It won't through me." 

" Did she say anything to. you about it ?" 

" Who r 

" The woman." 

" Yes ; she raved a good deal, but there's no 
knowing whether she was sober or not; she 
didn't look so." 

How did you get rid of her ?" 
Oh, I managed it somehow." 

" Well, good riddance, that's all I say. Do 
you know Lady Galstone has had another 
a,ttack 1" 

" No : who told you ?" 

" The dairy-maid. She's worse than usual 
this time, and they've sent for a London 
doctor." 

Therewith the two women talked on about 
the state of affairs at the Hall and in the 
village generally, till the landlady remembered 
it was her tea-time, and went. 

Meanwhile Cousin Deborah was walking 
home, not quite with such quick steps as she 
had taken when coming, for she was feeling 
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tired, but with a heart holding a fresh interest, 
and her mind exercised about poor Miss 
Maples, — not to the exclusion of Thyrza, 
but in such a way as to give her plenty of 
food for thought. It was very plain to her 
that such a state of things as that in existence 
at Fordham Parva post-office ought not to go 
on. The woman was living under it, but then, 
living was not everything ; she could not 
possibly have pleasure in life under such 
circumstances. It never occurred to Miss 
Thornton to put away from her the con- 
sideration of a painful subject, nor to console 
herself with leaving others to do what she 
was able to do herself Lady Calstone was 
kind, she knew, but then she was not always 
able to think or act, for her mind was 
partially affected. As to the rector, he was 
non-resident, and she knew the curate did 
his very best, though his small stipend left no 
margin for charities. The case was so clear as 
to need no reasoning about, and she was too 
true a servant of the divine Master, who, 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes became 
poor, to think of shirking the privilege of help- 
ing any of His poor when an opportunity came 
in her way. Had He not left the needy in the 
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care of His disciples ? and was it not their truest 
happiness to minister to Him through them ? 
How could she sit down to her well-spread 
tabje, day after day, and know that poor woman 
was more than half starved ? or how could she 
enjoy the warmth and comfort which the 
season rendered necessary if she knew of 
one suflfering and pinched with cold ? No ; it 
was plain enough that she who had ought to 
give to her who had not : the only difficulty was 
to know where to economise more, for she was not 
self-indulgent in any great degree, and it was 
necessary to think out the means of allowing 
this poor woman ten shillings a week at the 
least. 

It gave Miss Thornton some thought before 
she could arrive at the best way of denying 
herself, so as not at the same time to make 
others suflfer, for she had no notion of robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, and would on no account 
have been charitable at the expense of more 
work to her servants or less value in her gifts 
to others. She thought of the new carpet for 
• the dining-room which she was intending to 
buy, and wondered whether if the old one 
remained down for another year it, by reason 
of its tenacity in dust-holding, might not give 
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the housemaid more work than was right. 
She was generous, but she was also just, and 
she had not settled this point before she 
reached home, though she had made up her 
tnind to do away with the fire in her bed-room, 
a luxury she indulged in during the winter 
months. That was one thing settled, and 
perhaps some other bright idea would come, she 
thought, as the Cottage came in sight, and, 
with it, all her troubles and anxiety about 
Thyrza held possession of her again. 
. The short winter afternoon was growing 
dark as she passed the windows and saw on 
the dining-room table the luncheon tray still 
standing. What would the servants think ? 
was the thought that occurred to her as she 
entered, for she had not spoken of any intended 
walk, and they would naturally wonder what 
had become of her. Jane brought candles, 
and her mistress said she might take the tray 
away, she was sorry she had forgotten to say 
she might not be home ; indeed, she had not 
thought of it. Had any one called ? 

" Only Miss Sutcliffe, ma'am, about an hour 
ago ; but she said it was of no consequence." 

" Very well." 

Miss Thornton kept her uncle's old- 
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fashioned dinner-hour, and at five o'clock sat 
down to her solitary meal half fanaished, 
for she had eaten no breakfast, and thank- 
ful with all her heart that she had been 
led to that poor hungry woman at Fordham ; 
little thinking in what direction the money 
which was to have bought food had gone. 

After all, with her weary heart, and a 
great lump in her throat, dining was some* 
thing of a farce, though she did her best, 
and afterwards took up a book as she sat 
by the drawing-room fire and tried to read. 
Nothing seemed to make any impression on 
her mind except a little poem by Miss Rossetti, 
which she knew well already, but whose 
femiliar words took hold where others failed : — 

" * Does the road wind up-hill all the way f 

* Yes, to the very end.' 

* Will the day's journey take the whole long day f 

* From mom till night, my Mend — ' 

" * But is there for the night a resting-place, — 
A roof when the dark hours begin ? 
May not the darkness hide it from my face V 

* You cannot miss that inn/ 

" * Shall I meet other wayfarers at night, — 
Those who have gone before ? 
And must I knock, or call, when just in sight f 

* They will not keep you standing at that door.' 
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'' ' Shall I find comfort, trayel-sore and weakf 
' Of labour you shall find the sum.' 
' Will there be beds for me and all who seek V 
* Ye&f beds for all who come.' 

The words were in her mmd, when, late at 
night, she fell asleep, worn out with her weary- 
thoughts and fears. 



W' *-■ , 
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CHAPTER III 

There was no letter from Thyrza the next 
morning, but that Cousin Deborah had scarcely 
expected ; she had promised to write when she 
had joined her aunt, and Miss Thornton had one 
great grief spared her, she had no fear that 
Thyrza would not keep her word. There would 
perhaps be delay of a day or two, and now the 
best thing would be to employ herself as fully 
as she could, to drown, if possible, her anxious 
fears. And first there was Miss Maples to 
think of ; and she went out soon after break- 
fast to find an old man who owned a pony and 
cart, to whom she gave an order in the way of 
coal and wood, telling him to call at the Cottage 
as he went by with his load. The next 
business was to pack a box with tea and sugar 
and such things, while a joint of meat and a 
supply of port wine were not forgotten. Then 
two blankets and a warm shawl were rolled up, 
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and when Billy Newcorae appeared at the back 
gate with his cart, the parcels were placed on 
the top of his original load, and he was told to 
deliver the contents of his cart at the Fordham 
Parva post-office with the note Miss Thornton 
had written. Then she went to the rectory. 
She was anxious with a great anxiety to 
shield Thyrza, and it was best to disarm 
suspicion at once ; so she prepared herself. 

"Did you want me particularly when you 
called yesterday T she asked Fanny, who was 
sitting with her mother at work. 

" Only to see if you were not a little lonely. 
I felt so sorry Thyrza should have left you so 
soon." 

" Yes ; what made her T asked Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe. 

" She left me to go to an aunt who has come 
to light within the last six months, and I could 
not well hinder her." 

" But I thought she had no relations T 

" So did I till last autumn. However, 
though I would rather, for many reasons 
there should be no intercourse, it could not 
be avoided here : and Thyrza was bent on 
going. Perhaps she may soon be back again." 

" Is it only an aunt T asked Fanny, — " no 
uncle or cousins ?" 

VOL. III. 38 
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" Only an aunt, Mrs. Hutchins, she is in 
London, or was to be yesterday/' said Miss 
Thornton, feeling, as the words passed her lips, 
that though she was speaking perfect truth, it 
seemed like an account of some one else, and 
that the aunt of whom she spoke so calmly 
could not be the disreputable-looking woman 
whose face and figure were so stamped upon 
her mind. 

" WeU, I hope she will rfoon come back," said 
Fanny. 

They let the subject drop there, and presently 
drifted into the chit-chat of home and parish 
matters, which, in Cousin Deborah's present 
frame of mind, seemed so trivial. 

*^ Do you know," she said, in a pause when 
Fanny had gone to speak to some one in the 
kitchen, ** I get strangely weary of my quiet life. 
I should like to go as nurse in some large 
hospital, or take up some mission in a crowded 
place. Perhaps it is restlessness which gives 
me the desire; but everything seems so quiet 
here; even the worry about Tom Reynolds 
has subsided since he became steady, and 
all the other people seem to be going on 
well." 

'*You would not wish it otherwise, surely, 
Deborah T 
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" No, no ; only I know there is great misery 
somewhere, and I seem to long to grapple with 
it. I wonder if it would be right to go ?" 

" Don't think of it," said Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
glancing at the pale face and the little figure, 
which perhaps looked more fragile than was 
really the case. " Your place is here ; you must 
not think of leaving it." 

" But I want action. I should like hard 
work, something to keep my hands employed 
and my mind quiet ; I cannot tell you how my 
head aches with thinking the same thing over 
and over again." 

" That tiresome girl !" thought Mrs. Sutcliffe, 
^' there is something more amisa than usual, I 
am sure." Aloud she said gently, ** Is it quite 
impossible to rest it ?" 

*' It seems so sometimes." 

" Well, you must not leave us ; what should 
we do without you ? And, Deborah, God s 
ways are not ours ; think of that, dear." 

It was not often she ventured to touch the 
wound which never healed, not often that she 
hinted at her knowledge of that weary trial 
which seemed to sap the life out of her friend's 
heart, but they understood each other, and now 
and then a loving word like this would do its 
mission of comfort without carrying with it 

38—2 
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any power to jar on the strings so tightly 
strung. 

" I must be very wicked to need so much dis- 
cipline/' said Cousin Deborah, in that sad tone 
which is apt to pervade the voice when the 
heart is overwrought, " for indeed I am sorely 
tried." 

"You do not judge others in the same way/' 
said Mrs. Sutcliffe. 

*' Oh, that's quite a different thing." 

" Not at all. If ' whom the Lord loveth He 
chasteneth' applies to them, surely it suits 
you also." 

" It is so difficult to realise it.'* 

" Never mind that ; the fact is the same. 
Trust on, Deborah, a bright morning will dawn 
when the night is past." 

Here Fanny came in again, and Miss Thornton 
said no more of her restless desire for work. 
Perhaps the enduring of her quiet life would be 
a truer taking up of her cross than the throwing 
herself into the more absorbing occupation would 
be. At any rate, this seemed the right thing 
to do ; and having earnestly prayed for guidance 
she looked out for it. It came to her in a way 
which she could not see until, afterwards, she 
looked back upon it. 

Sunday morning brought a letter from 
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Thyrza, saying that she was with her aunt in 
rooms, and the address given was a street near 
Cambridge Heath. She said she was looking 
out for pupils, as she wished to maintain her 
aunt by teaching, and she told Miss Thornton 
to be quite easy about her. The letter was 
short and cold, but not more so than usual, and it 
gave her a little hope. She could still write to 
Thyrza and keep some hold upon her, and per- 
haps, after all, she was only trying to reclaim 
this poor wretched woman, her father's sister ; if 
so, it was a good work indeed. She wrote to 
Mr. Gibson on Monday, telling him all about it, 
and then she felt quieter and more like herself 
again. 

On Tuesday she went to Fordham. She felt 
anxious to tell the post-mistress that she need 
in future make no more efforts to live upon 
nothing, as she would promise her ten shillings 
a week so long as she lived, and provide for her 
in case of death. After long pondering she had 
arrived at the way by which this could be done 
with no privation except her own, and it gave 
her genuine pleasure to see some of her own 
comforts transferred to one needing them so 
much more. Thorough in all she did, it never 
entered her head to question the wisdom of tres- 
passing on another parish than her own ; if such 
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a thought had intruded itself, ** There will be no 
parishes in heaven " would have most certainly 
followed it, and settled all doubts. But in her 
broad, catholic charity she took in only the fact 
of one of Christ's members suffering from want, 
while she had enough and to spare. And what 
more conclusive argument was needed ? 

Miss Maples had duly received the envelope 
which she herself had directed, and as it bore a 
London postmark she was satisfied so far that 
she felt sure the dreadful woman was safe out of 
the neighbourhood ; but as she looked at Miss 
Thornton on that Tuesday morning, and noticed 
the lines of care on face and brow, a sudden con- 
viction of the truth of the woman's story forced 
itself upon her, though she was far too loyal to 
Miss Thornton to mention it either to her or to 
any one else. She held the mere conviction 
sacred, and would not have betrayed it for the 
world. 

The old man's cart-load had so far relieved 
her wants that the loss of the sovereign had been 
scarcely felt, and Miss Thornton was not one to 
inquire about the effect of her good deeds. 
She followed out the injunction, " Let not thy 
left hand know what thy right hand doeth," and 
neither spoke of her charities to others nor tried 
to recall them to the minds of those she benefited. 
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It was quite enough to her to see some improve- 
ment in the poor woman's look, and to know 
there would in future be no grinding want to 
wear her into her grave. 

Afterwards, as she drove home, an idea came 
into her head. She was constantly thinking 
how she could do some good to others, and also 
how she could take herself away from her weary 
thoughts. Why Mary Leslie's pale face should 
rise up before her she did not know, but there 
it was ; and unconsciously encouraging the sweet 
germ of forgiveness to grow and bud into bios- 
som, she wrote by that day's post to ask how 
she was, and if a few weeks of South Walford 
air might not do her good. 

When the letter was gone she thought of all 
which her invitation involved. Possible court 
of a most unpleasant kind from Mrs. Leslie, and 
intimacies which it might be agreeable to avoid. 
But she put such considerations on one side, took 
herself to task for having borne malice too long 
already, and looked with anxiety for her answer. 

"Are you better, Mary?" asked Sophy Cham- 
berlaine, who came in on most days to see after 
the welfare of Edmund s sister. 

" A little ; but I shall soon be all right now. 
Miss Thornton wants me to go and stay with 
her, and I have written to say I will.'' 
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'' Thyrza's Miss Thornton T 

" Yes ; you know we saw her at Folkestone, 
and she is so very nice ; the mere thought of 
going does me good." 

" I am very glad. When shall you go V* 

" Oh, soon, I expect. Thyrza is not at home, 
as I suppose you know.*' 

**Yes: she is staying in London, at some 
outlandish part of the East End. She says she 
is with an aunt. She wrote to mamma, because 
it appears she wants to teach again, and a re- 
commendation is necessary. It seems such a 
pity she ever left us. 1 do miss her so." 

" When does Alice go to Miss Morris T 

" Next week." 

" How came your mamma to allow her to 

go r 

" I can't say ; she seemed to think it would 
do her good, and perhaps it will ; and if she 
has Effie with her it won't seem so strange. 
Now can I help you to get ready for your 
visit V 

Mrs. Leslie, as was only to be expected, was 
charmed beyond measure at the idea of her 
Mary's invitation to the Cottage. Visions of 
legacies in the future added gilding to the 
brightness of the present prospect, and she wrote 
a letter to her cousin which would have had the 
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result of retracting the invitation had that been 
possible to her, for she had a wholesome hatred 
of toadyism, and Mrs. Leslie was an inveterate 
tuft-hunter. 

However, Cousin Deborah was bent upon 
doing her duty, and so could afford to swallow 
what was disagreeable. She only hoped she 
should be able to make Mary happy, and that 
Thyrza would not feel hurt or jealous. 

Poor Thyrza ! It would be difficult to disen- 
tangle her mingled motives in leaving the 
** sham " aunt for the real one. She was cer- 
tainly very angry with Miss Thornton, in the 
first place for blighting her prospects, as she 
considered she had done by allowing her to 
know of her birth, and thus preventing th^ 
marriage upon which she had set her heart ; not 
reflecting that it was solely owing to her own 
misconduct that the painful fact had ever been 
told her ; and, in the second place, for not bribing 
her unsatisfactory relation into silence and 
obscurity. She was wild with rage, and obeyed 
an angry impulse in leaving her home, but, as is 
the case with all of us, her motives were very 
mixed, and there was good lurking even at the 
bottom of the evil. She did honestly desire to 
reclaim this wretched woman and bring her to 
something like a decent state of living ; her great 
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mistake lay in her strong self-will, which blinded 
her to the perception of the wisdom of the 
course which Miss Thornton and Mr. Gibson had 
taken, and made her determined to re-model her 
on her own fashion. She was too inexperienced 
to see the folly of attempting this, and too pi-oud 
and self-sufficient to rely upon the good sense 
and sound judgment of her elders. Blinded as 
she was by pride and anger, she saw only in- 
tense meanness and cruelty in what they had 
allowed to be done, and was determined to show 
them she could do much better. Cold as she 
was in some respects, there was a spice of 
romance in her nature which made her build a 
humble little castle of her own, in which a lowly 
ihome of three rooms should be kept going by 
her own hard work, and wherein the poor aunt, 
rescued from her vagrant life, should preside as 
the domestic genius. It was as foundationless 
£^ such castles usually are, but it was quite 
innocent in itself, and some disappointment at 
the first had made Thyrza look at it with more 
loving eyes than any one would have given her 
credit for. 

On arriving in London at the hotel whose 
address she had given to Miss Thornton, she had 
passed a restless night, and the day following 
was spent in alternate hope and fear, for her 
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aunt did not arriv^e, and night closed in without 
word or sign from her. However, on the next 
morning she presented herself ndnus her basket, 
and clad in decent, respectable attire. She 
looked as if she might have been an elderly ser^ 
vant as she sat by Thyrza's side in the long 
drive to the neighbourhood of Cambridge Heath. 
Phoebe Hutchins herself fixed upon this neigh- 
bourhood, and Thyrza made no remonstrance. 
She knew nothing of London except the West 
End ; and though, alas ! there are slums of 
wretchedness and haunts of misery in abundance 
there, they had never thrust themselves upon 
her notice, as did these through which she 
passed to-day. The desolate look of the untidy 
streets, with houses in every stage of dilapidation,, 
and dirty, forlorn children swarming on the pave- 
ments and groping in the gutters ; the dingy 
yellow clothes hanging out to dry in clo3& 
courts and narrow alleys, with the brazen or 
cowed looks of the women, and the sullen or 
defiant faces of the men lounging at the street 
corners and at the doors of the public-houses,, 
smote her with an undefined sense of misery 
quite new to her; and her heart felt an 
inclination to sink a little, and to wish they 
could fix their abode elsewhere. But presently 
the cab turned into a better kind of street, and 
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at her aun t's suggestion they stopped, and the 
luggage was left at a greengrocer s shop while 
the two went in search of lodgings. 

It seemed strange to Thyrza to be walking 
in that unfamiliar street, with this woman by 
her side, who was her own father s sister, and 
yet was so likely to be a terrible trial to her. 
She was quiet enough, and respectable-looking 
in her neat dress, but her face was not one to 
inspire confidence. However, Thyrza would go 
through with what she had begun, and was 
willing to hope the best. 

After wandering up and do\yn for some time 
they stopped opposite a small chandler's shop, 
which had a card in the window signifying that 
there were furnished apartments to be let, and 
which boasted, by virtue of the faded gentility 
of a house four stories high, the convenience of 
a private door. At this shop they stopped and 
then went in to inquire. The woman behind 
the counter was tidy and civil, said the rooms 
were furnished comfortably, and that the rent 
was ten shillings a week. Thyrza asked to see 
the rooms, and though she took no notice, she 
could not help seeing the look of curiosity 
cast at her companion as they turned to go 
upstairs. 

The lodgings were very scantily and shabbily 
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furnished ; there was a sitting-room over the 
shop, and leading out of it over the private 
door was a narrow slice, which just held a bed 
and table : at the back of the parlour was a 
bed-room of moderate dimensions, which Thyrza 
asked her companion if she would like. It 
cost her something to call her *'aunt," but 
she had regard to appearances, and out it 
came. 

"Could you be comfortable in this room> 
aunt 1" 

" I believe you 1" with a jerk of her head 
very disconcerting to Thyrza. It was plain 
there would be some difficulty in teaching 
civilisation in this quarter. She felt hot and 
vexed, and inclined to be cross, but controlled 
herself. 

" I should be satisfied with the other," she 
said, turning to the owner of the shop. " Can 
we come in at once ?" 

"This minute, if you please, miss." 

" Do you require any reference or anything?'* 
asked Thyrza, with some vague notion that such 
a thing might be right. 

" The week's rent paid in advance, that's all, 
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miss. 



Thyrza paid it, and then she and her aunt 
returned to the greengrocer's, found a boy to 
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luring the luggage, and spent the next hour or 
two in arranging it. 

The woman at the shop was obliging enough, 
spared Thyrza the trouble of ordering coals and 
«uch things, and told her she could have most 
of what she wanted from the shop. So they 
had tea. 

It was plain, from the way in which she 
behaved, that Phoebe Hutchins had never before 
taken a meal in civilised fashion, and Thyrza 
was intensely horrified, for she had been brought 
up in an atmosphere of extreme refinement, and 
habit is second nature. She forbore to remark 
on what annoyed her so, for, like many other 
girls of the same type, utterly reckless and 
wilful herself, she had some high-flown notions 
of her power of reforming other people, and 
she was determined to put no stumbling-block 
in the way of the improvement of this unsatis- 
factorv woman whose niece she had the mis- 
fortune to be. So she bore with her uncouth 
manners and vulgar ways, and all through the 
weary evening which followed refrained herself 
over and over again. 

To tell the truth, her aunt was every whit 
as uncomfortable as she was ; it might seem 
very well in the abstract to be leading an idle 
life, and making believe to be at home in this 
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neatly furnished room, with the lady-like-looking 
girl her niece sitting quietly at work, but in 
reality it was raost irksome, and when bed-time 
came at last, the luxury of blankets and sheets 
was scarcely appreciated, so accustomed had 
she grown to barns and outhouses, with the 
warm smell of hay or chaff around her, and 
the sound sleep which followed a day of con- 
stant walking. 

It was a little better in a day or two, but 
Thyrza scarcely knew how to employ her aunt ; 
she was unhandy in the last degree, and only 
settled down into something like natural fashion 
when Thyrza gave her a dress to make, to wear 
in turn with the solitary one she possessed. 
But such cobbling as met her eyes whenever 
she looked she had never witnessed before ; 
however, she only very faintly suggested im- 
provements which her aunt had not the ability 
to carry out. To find subjects for conversation 
was a difficult matter. Thyrza had compassion 
on her companion, who was evidently so ill at 
ease, and would try to draw her out, but she 
never did this without sincerely regretting it ; 
for the subjects on which Phoebe Hutchins 
liked to talk were not of a kind to suit Thyrza's 
taste, and after a while she let her aunt alone, 
and made no more efforts in that way. 
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She was growing an'xious, too, about ways and 
means. She had thought it would have T^een 
easy enough to find teaching, but soon dis- 
covered that the locality was against her, and 
she began to grow tired of repeated disappoint- 
ments. Still, something must be done, for the 
money which she had brought with her would 
not last many weeks, and it was necessary to 
work in order to live. At last, in a cheap news- 
paper she saw an advertisement for some one to do 
work at home with a sewing machine, and lost 
no time in applying. She was successful here, 
and hired a machine at once, working hard 
when she had obtained it, but finding her toil 
badly paid for. 

In the evenings she endeavoured to amuse 
her aunt by reading to her, but found to her 
sorrow that the only part of the newspaper she 
cared for was the police news, and that books 
were utterly unappreciated. 

This state of things was not to be wondered 
at, and before a fortnight was over Thyrza 
owned to herself, reluctantly enough, that Miss 
Thornton and Mr. Gibson had been wiser than 
she, for at her aunt's age it seemed impossible 
to turn her ideas into a fresh channel, or to 
break her in to anything like home life. 

Yet Thyrza was determined to go on with 
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what she had begun, but she never thought of 
asking for wisdom in the difficult business. 
She had a contempt for those who could not 
find their own strength of will sufficient, and 
would have scorned the idea of her own inability 
to scope with untoward circumstances. 

The first worry was to find sufficient work to 
keep them both ; the second, to discover some 
means of amusing her aunt. 

As soon as Miss Thornton knew where they 
were she sent Thyrza a cheque, which would 
have put them beyond reach of want for a long 
time, but it was instantly returned, so that now 
there would soon be nothing but her own 
exertions to depend upon, and she redoubled 
her efforts in the hope of meeting with something 
more remunerative than needlework. 

ft 

It came one day when she had been with her 
aunt one long, weary month ; she had occasion 
to go to a stationer's about half a mile from 
her lodgings, and there she inquired if the 
mistress of the shop knew of any one needing 
a governess. It happened that the wife of the 
minister of a Nonconformist chapel close by had 
that morning asked the bookseller if she could 
tell her of one, so Thyrza gladly took the address 
and went 

The neighbourhood of Cambridge Heath is 
VOL. ni. 39 
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by no means charming in any way ; dirt, poverty, 
and noise obtrude themselves persistently on 
one's notice, and there is a used-up look about 
everything, which is in itself wearying to see. 
But there are quiet nooks, even here, remnants 
of the former time, when the neighbourhood 
was in better odour (in every sense) than 
now, and gentle-people thought it a pleasant 
suburb to live in. To Thyrza's surprise, she 
found the little red brick chapel and the 
minister's house close by in a quiet little street 
leading out of the very noisiest road she knew. 
There were tall old elms behind the house and 
chapel, making with their bare branches a deli- 
cate tracery against the sky ; and the grave- 
yard as well as the minister's garden looked 
green with shrubs and grass. There was a 
high wall opposite, and above it rose the tops 
of two large old mulberry trees, such as are to 
be found in the gardens round London ; and if 
she could have gone inside she would have 
seen medlar and quince trees, their trunks 
gnarled and knobby with age. It was so 
strange to find herself in a place like this, so 
quiet in the midst of the din, that she could 
scarcely believe her own senses, it was so much 
like a dream, from which she did not wake till 
she found herself in a pleasant little parlour, 
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with a gentle, lady-like woman talking to her 
in a refined voice, and with quiet easy manners, 
fiuch as were refreshing to come in contact with 
after her experience of the past month. 

The minister's wife would have preferred a 
Dissenter for her children, but in consideration 
of Thyrza's agreeing to instruct them only in 
secular knowledge, to say nothing of the diffi- 
culty there was in meeting with a lady there at 
all, she waived this objection ; and Thryza, who 
cared very little about creeds, made no demur 
to the arrangement proposed. There were six 
children, boys and girls, and for teaching them 
both in the morning and afternoon, Thyrza 
would have the large sum of forty pounds a 
year. It was wretched pay, she knew, but theu 
there seemed no chance of 'getting anything 
else^ 80 she said she would take it, and she went 
home with the understanding that, after inquiry 
made of Mrs. Chamberlaine, she would hear 
again. A letter came in due time, fixing an 
early day for the commencement of her duties, 
and Thyrza entered upon them gladly. 

It was so dreary in the little lodgings she 
called home, and the difficulty of finding em- 
ployment and amusement for her aunt grew as 
the days went on. They walked out together 
sometimes, but for the most part Phoebe, accus- 
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tomed to a vagrant life, felt like a prisoner, and 
would have escaped, only she approved of plenty 
to eat and drink, and had an unspoken hope of 
more freedom by and by. What she did in her 
absence, Thyrza could not tell ; she professed to 
cook, but it was in anything but a nice style, 
and she never seemed to remember how to set , 
out the table, while her eflforts at dusting and 
arranging the room would have been ludicrous 
had they not been so annoying. It was a com- 
fort to escape from her, though she found she 
had jumped into a great deal of hard work. 

The six children had been very strictly 
brought up, and were so supernaturally quiet 
and good with their parents, that of course they 
broke loose with any one else, and utterly re- 
fused to submit. Thyrza spent the greater part 
of the first six mornings in running round the 
table to capture one or other of the six, and by 
the time she had reduced them to order, or to 
speak more truly, they had exhausted their own 
spirits, it was nearly twelve o'clock, and no 
lessons could be done. In the afternoon some 
of them were sleepy, and all were naughty, so 
that at five Thyrza went home to tea jaded and 
tired, and would have given something for a 
refined face to meet her with a kindly smile* 
Yet the hard work was good for her in one way ; 
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it absorbed her so entirely when engaged in it, 
that for the time she forgot her aunt and her 
cares and fears, and was always so tired that 
she slept soundly at night. She wrote to Miss 
Thornton from time to time, short letters with 
nothing particular in them, but she knew they 
kept her from being interfered with, and that 
was something. She did not acknowledge to 
herself a longing, which was nevertheless in her 
heart, for the dear face and loving ways which 
she had scorned when she could have them. 
Poor Thyrza ! 

As the days grew longer, a fresh trial came to 
her. On reaching home one afternoon, she found 
the rooms empty, and Mrs. Mason, the shop- 
woman, could not tell her anything about her 
aunt. With a vague feeling of uneasiness, 
Thyrza sat down to her solitary tea, and worked 
on with her machine through the long evening, 
listening to every step, and with her heart full 
of undefined apprehensions. At last, when it 
was nearly eleven, there was a hesitating ring at 
the door-bell, and she ran down. Phoebe was 
there in a state which needed no explanation. 
Thyrza recoiled from her as from something 
utterly repulsive, but was obliged to give her aid 
in getting her upstaira, for she shrank with a 
great horror from letting Mrs. Mason know. 
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When the heavy, tipsy slumber had passed off 
the next morning, she spoke to her aunt in a 
determined manner, and the wretched woman 
qried, and said she would not do so again. Nor 
did she for a few days, but then the same thing 
occurred again, and Thyrzas heart sank within 
her. 

It would only be painful to describe the life 
she passed in the months that followed ; night 
after night the same offence over and over again, 
sometimes less, sometimes greater, till, terrible 
humiliation ! it came to Mrs. Mason's knowledge. 
She was for dismissing them at once, but Thyrza 
lowered her haughty front, and begged earnestly 
that they might stay on, and her entreaties pre- 
vailed at last. The money for the rent was 
always ready a week in advance, which was so 
much in Thyrza's favour, for Mrs. Mason was 
needy. She felt sure there was some mystery 
about her lodgers, and had it not been for the 
strong likeness between them, she would have 
doubted the existing relationship. But she felt 
very sorry for Thyrza, who had always shown 
herself considerate and polite, besides being 
punctuality itself in her payments ; so she let 
them stay on, though she said she could not 
promise for how long it might be. 

Poverty came to add to Thyrza's cares, for 
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with the best will in the world she could barely 
provide the commonest fare^ and it was astonish- 
ing howr much coal cost, and all the little items 
which she had once looked upon as coming free 
as air to every one. She toiled, early and late, 
at her machine-work, and wore herself out in 
contending with the unruly wills of the minister s 
children. Day after day she came home ex- 
hausted and faint for want of food, to find her 
aunt gone, and to know how she would return. 
She had done everything to prevent Miss Thorn 
ton and Mr. Gibson from coming to see her, and 
yet in her lonely wretchedness she reproached 
them for unkindness and neglect in leaving her 
to herself. Sometimes she felt inclined to give 
up her pupils, and manage as she could at home 
with the machine : it might be a check on her 
aunt ; but then they must live, and it would not 
do to give up a certainty. So she toiled on over 
a very rou^h road ; and, finding to her surprise 
her own unaided strength insufficient for each 
day's trial, she humbled herself in bitterness of 
soul, and for the first time in her life prayed for 
help. 

It came,, not in any miraculous removal of 
her load, as she had hoped it might, but in an 
ever-growing sense of sorrow for her own wilful- 
ness and sin, which had brought her into such a 
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crooked path as that of her present life. Tlie 
consciousness that she was only meeting with 
her deserts, went far towards helping her to bear 
what she had fought and striven against all these 
weary months. 

If only she might send for Miss Thornton ! 

Pride would not hear of this, and she still 
wrote short, unsatisfactory letters, saying nothing 
of her ever-increasing sorrow, and of the cunning 
which got money from her by hook or by crook 
to spend at the public-house. There was no hint 
of the fact that once a policeman had brought 
home her wretched aunt, or that on two occasions 
she had not come home at all, but had been 
locked up instead. She felt she could not put 
the dreadful truth into words. She could only 
sorrow and grieve for what she herself had done 
and left undone all her life ; and so sorrowing, 
she ceased to wonder that, having rejected the 
daily cross which comes with a simple life of 
duty, she should find that of her own choosing 
heavy to bear. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

^* Has the young lady no friends V 

" I can't say, sir ; she's very close. She has 
letters sometimes, though, and they can't come 
of themselves. There's some mystery about 
her, I feel sure, but what I can't say ; she's been . 
as nice and civil to me as need be, and we can 
but speak a^ we find." 

" True. You say she goes out teaching ?" 

" She did, sir, till her aunt was took ill. It's 

at ^there 1 I forget his name, but he's minister 

of the little square chapel in Maple Street." 

"I know him. You see," said the doctor^ 
turniing to Mrs. Mason, and speaking very 
decidedly, " that poor wretched woman upstairs 
will, in all probability, be worse even than she 
is now. I am going to send for a nurse to come 
at once, but that is not enough ; the youn^ lady 
needs some friend with her ; and, in fact, I 
question the wisdom of her being here at all ; it 
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can only distress her, and do no good. I 
wonder if I could get anything out of her? 
Suppose you release her for a few minutes." 

Mrs. Mason obeyed, and Thyrza came into 
the sitting-room. She looked haggard and worn, 
and her dress and hair were untidy, which was 
not to be wondered at, considering she had been 
up three whole nights, and in a terribly strained 
state of excitement the whole time. 

" Do you want me for anything ?" she 
said. 

" Only to advise you to send for some friend 
to be with you." 

" I would rather not. What good could any 
one do T 

" It is not right for you to be alone." 

"There is Mrs. Mason ; she is very kind." 

The doctor made an impatient gesture. 
' " That is not enough. You want a lady, some 
one of your own rank. I will telegraph at once 
if you will only give me an address." 

"Wait till to-morrow," pleaded Thyrza. 

" Well, till to-morrow, then — no longer;" and 
finding he could do no more, he left. 

He went straight to Maple Street, and into 
the minister's house. The six children were 
sitting at dinner as meek and mild as if they 
had not in each of them, separately, enough 
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spirit and fire to send half a dozen ordinary 
governesses frantic. 

"I want you, Bowles," said the doctor, 
looking in . at the door, with a bow and **good 
morning " to the minister's wife ; and then the 
two went into a cool, shady study, whence the 
sultriness of a hot August day was excluded by 
a dark screen of leaves outside. 

" What's the matter, doctor ?" 
• '* You have a governess for the youngsters, I 

think r 

**Yes, Miss Bryant; she has not been the 
last week ; her aunt, with whom she lives, is 
ill." 

•' H'm I It's not holiday time, then V 

'■ We don't give holidays ; the. children don't 
care for them, so they keep on with their lessons 
all the year." 

" Look out for the consequences then, that's 
all. But about that poor girl." 

" Miss Bryant ? Is her aunt very ill V 

The doctor lifted his eyebrows. 

** Been drinking like a fish for months. No- 
thing can cure her. And there's that poor girl 
alone. She won't let me write to any one to- 
day ; but I thought perhaps you or your wife 
would look in ?" 

" Gladly. Is the aunt conscious ?" 
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" Not often : raving mostly ; and it is not fit 
for the niece to be alone. I am going to send a 
nurse ; but she wants a friend. You will go ?" 

'* Certainly." And the doctor departed. 

The nursemaid was out for a holiday — an 
Unwonted period of bliss, which she knew how 
to make the most of — so that Mrs. Bowles would 
not be able to leave hdme till night ; but her 
husband went. ^ 

" I don't think it would do her any good to 
see her," said Thyrza to him as she came out 
into the parlour to speak to him. 

" At any rate, I might try," he said ; and 
Thyrza allowed him to go in. 

Confused mutterings about taking away her 
basket and leading her the life of a prisoner, 
and a great deal more that was unintelligible, 
greeted the minister's ears as he entered. He 
went up to her, but she only glared at him with 
her terrible eyes, poor wretched woman ! and 
went on in a confused jumble of words — many 
of them shocking to hear — to bemoan her fate ; 
but from the aloHost inarticulate sounds the 
minister at last distinguished the name Gibson* 

*' Gibson 1 who is he ?" he asked, turning to 
Thyrza. But she was listening intently, and 
did not heed him. 

" She is asking for Mr. Gibson," she said 
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after a minute or two. " I will send for 
him." 

" Can I do it for you V 

Thyrza led the way back into the sitting- 
room, and was writing a telegram when the 
nurse arrived. She went in with her to the bed- 
room, but returned soon to finish her message. 

The minister took it. 

" I fear it would be useless to say anything 
to her in her present state, to read or to pray 
with her ?" he said, in a questioning, hesitating 
kind of tone. *'But whenever she should be 
sensible I will gladly come." 

'* You are veiy kind." 

"That is, unless your friend Mr. Gibson 
should be here, in which case I would not in^ 
trude. She may prefer him — one of her own 
communion." 

Alas, poor woman I To what communion 
did she belong ? to any ? Thyrza felt the 
minister's remark almost a mockery, yet it had 
been made in all kindness. 

'* I will be sure to let you know if she should 
be conscious before he comes : perhaps she may 
not care to see Mr. Gibson ; I don't know ; at 
any rate, I can but send. He has known me all 
my life nearly." 

So the minister departed on his errand, and 
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Thyrza lived through another long, terrible 
niglit; but with the morning came a ray of 
comfort in the shape of Mr. Gibson, the man 
she had always said she hated with all her 
heart. She heard his voice in low tones speakr 
ing to Mrs. Mason in the sitting-room, and she 
went in at once. She had not seen him since 
that day at Miss Morris's years ago, and, in 
spite of her present disturbed state of mind, 
she could think only of that last meeting as she 
went up to him. However, if it had any place 
in his recollection he did not show any sign of 
it. The hand-grasp was as warm and friendly 
as if she had been quite distinctly in the way 
of her duty, and his only anxiety seemed to be 
to help her. 

And he was a great help, arranging for her, 
and making her rest a little, while he went 
into the bed-room and said a few gentle 
words to the poor woman there. She did not 
seem to understand them, but her eyes followed 
him out of the room ; and when the nurse told 
him this afterwards, he took care to be with 
her when it seemed she could listen. But one 
thing he insisted upon : Miss Thornton must 
be sent for ; and, to his great surprise, Thyrza 
made no objection. She seemed relieved when 
he came back after sending the telegram, and 
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she returned to her watch in the sick room 
with a hghtened heart. 

When she came out again Mr. Gibson was 
sitting by the window reading. It was after- 
noon now, but the house faced the north and 
the day was cloudy, so that the sultriness 
which had been so trying lately was not per- 
ceptible to-day. As he sat by the window, 
with his white hair, looking very thin and 
straggling, and the benevolent forehead bent 
over* his book, showing signs of care upon it, 
Thyrza reproached herself for ever having given 
him trouble on her account, and she went up 
and stood behind his chair. She had come in 
softly, and he had not heard her, so that the 
first sound of her voice made him start and 
look up. 

She kept out of view, however, and began 
in a oonf^trained tone, because she had never in 
her life owned herself wrong, and it was diffi- 
cult to do it. 

" Mr. Gibson, the last time I saw you I was 
dreadfully rude to you, I know. Can you for- 
give me ?" 

" With all my heart." 

" I have not forgotten what you said then. 
I have tried not to think of the things you told 
me to think of, but they would come into my 
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mind, and lately I have not tried to hinder them ; 
but I cau't be humble, and I don't think it is in 
me to be so." 

" Don't say that, Thyrza. This very feeling 
and owning yourself in fault are proofs of 
humility. It rejoices me to hear you speak so, 
my dear, more than I can say." 

" I know it was dreadfully wicked •to leave 
home as I did at first, and then again the second 
time. I think much worse of it now than I 
did then, though I knew it was wrong Jboth 
times ; and now, my poor aunt I I don't know 
how I shall ever forgive myself." 

" She will be here to-night, and then you can 
talk to her." 

" Oh, I was not thinking of her ; it is my 
poor wretched aunt in that room. I did the 
very worst thing for her in taking her occu- 
pation away, and she keeps bemoaning herself 
so shockingly and blaming me. It is dread- 
ful." 

Thyrza shuddered, and , Mr. Gibson felt that 
though such remorse might be wholesome, it 
must of necessity be very terrible to bean 

" Have you prayed that the consequences of 
your rash act might be averted ?" he asked, in 
a low tone. 

" Oh ! yes, yes, over and over again." 
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'*We must not limit God's mercy or His 
power," he said, kindly. 

"But I feel her death will be on my con- 
science !" 

It was no time for false comfort ; Thyrza 
had done wrong, and Mr. Gibson knew it would 
be good for her to feel it ; he could only try 
to turn her thoughts to that unfailing Love 
which waits to be gracious, and which is so in- 
finitely broad and deep that no truly penitent 
soul need despair. It seemed to add sharpness 
to Thyrza's grief to realise that her poor aunt 
was in no state to think of her own sins and 
shortcomings, or to ask for forgiveness, and here 
Mr. Gibson was powerless to comfort her. He 
oould not help thinking how sad it was that the 
wilful spirit had not early learnt to bend before 
' the loving wisdom of her elders, and that in her 
proud and resolute defiance of her best friends 
she had laid up in store for herself so many 
bitter and reproachful memories. 

" She may rally into consciousness before the 
last,'* he said presently, and his words gave her 
a little hope, for she spoke more cheerfully and 
went back to the bedroom. 

To Miss Thornton the months since Thyrza's 
departure had been every whit as sad as to the 
unruly girl, though in a different way. She 
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had kept up a correspondence with her, and 
had more than once sent her money, when she 
felt sure such help would be needed, but it had 
always been returned, and lately she had re- 
frained from offering assistance. Life had been 
very terrible for her, full of fears as she was 
for Thyrza, and yet not daring to interfere, or 
even to go into the neighbourhood that she 
might keep * an unseen watch upon her. She 
felt sure that if she adopted such a course 
Thyrza would inevitably find it out, and then 
her influence would be at an end for ever ; she 
could only wait and pray. 

She had Mary Leslie with her for four months ; 
the change of scene, and tender, affectionate 
care, did her good, and though she had only 
come for a few weeks, the June roses were out 
before she left. It had been good for Cousin 
Deborah to have her with her ; it had helped 
more than anything else to soften her hard 
thoughts against the mother, thus to minister 
to her child; though, in Miss Thornton's 
opinion, there was not the faintest resemblance 
between the two. Neither was there, for Mary 
was gentle and loving, grateful for the least 
kindness, and contented with everything. 
Fanny Sutcliffe grew very fond of her, and 
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was quite sorry to lose her, when her brother 
came to take her a way. 

On the morning when Thyrza was making 
her confession to Mr. Gibson, Cousin Deborah 
with Fanny drove over to Fordham. It had 
cost her some thought and contrivance to allow 
the poor half-starved post-mistress the income 
which she had determined she should have ; 
but " where there's a will there's a way," and 
when one is bent on practising self-denial for 
the good of others, the right way generally 
shows itself to the seeker. A good many small 
privations she entailed upon herself, but she 
was not one to consider her own comfort, and 
did not wish to give to God (or His poor, which 
is the same thing) of what cost her nothing. 
She always remembered the exceeding love 
which caused the great Master of all hearts to 
humble Himself even to death upon the cross 
for her sake, and in gratitude for that inestim- 
able sacrifice she longed to give her best ; and 
instead of inquiring how little she could spare, 
her one thought was how much could she deny 
herself for Him. She firmly believed in the 
strengthening properties of an easy mind, and 
from time [to time, as the post -mistress felt she 
could receive it without fear of marauders (of 
whom, however,, she was fast losing her dread) 

40—2 
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the means for her comfortable maintenance and 
many a little luxury in addition found their 
way to her. This morning, as Miss Thornton- 
and Fanny were sitting talking to her, the 
groom from the Cottage rode up in haste, and 
Fanny ran to the gate to see what was amiss. 
BTe had brought Mr. Gibson's telegram, and Miss 
Thornton started as she read it. 

« 

"What is it?" asked Fanny. "I hope no 
one is ill V 

" It is not from Lowton : Mr. Gibson is in 
town with Thyrza ; her aunt is very ill, — ^they 
want me at once.'* 

The cat was out of the bag now, once for all. 
Miss Maples had had her own surmises all along, 
and the landlady of the "Red Lion" had 
helped to deepen them, but this was confirma- 
tion ; that dreadful woman was Miss Bryant's 
aunt after all ! Miss Maples would have died 
sooner than reveal her knowledge of the secret, 
but she felt a sudden rush of pity and sympathy 
for Miss Thornton as this key to the mystery of 
her sad looks was put into her hands. 

" What shall you do ?" asked Fanny, quite 
unconscious of Miss Maples' feelings on the sub- 
ject. 

** Oh, I must go. What are the London 
trains ? I can't remember." 
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Fanny named them ; but if she left by the 
Walford line it waa plain she could not arrive in 
London till very late ; there was a train at two, 
but it was now nearly one, and there was 
the long drive back ; they could never 
catch it. 

*' Why not go by Barnwell, ma'am V sug- 
gested the post-mistress ; *' it is much nearer, 
and you could easily get there in time." 

" Thank you, that is a bright idea. But, 
Fanny, I have nothing with me, and I don't 
know at all how long I shall stay." 

** Never mind ; you are going to Thyrza, and 
I'll send anything after you ; there is your cloak 
in the carriage ; you will do all right. Oh, I 
wish I could go with you 1'' 

" Better not, dear. Oh, thank you," as Miss 
Maples would have made her take something in 
the way of lunch, ^* but I could not eat any- 
thing. I am so much obliged to you for sug- 
gesting Barnwell ; now we must go." 

She stopped to tell Peter to ride home again 
and Miss Sutcliffe would explain ; and then they 
were off. 

The sudden news had rather upset her, but 
the quick drive through the air seemed to do 
her good. They were just in time for the train, 
into which Fanny saw her. ** Not second class ?" 
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she said, as Miss Thornton stopped opposite the 
carriage. 

" Why not ? it is cooler this weather." 

Cousin Deborah did not choose to explain that 
it was by the practice of such little economies 
she could provide for Miss Maples ; indeed, 
Fanny had no idea she did provide for her. She 
was surprised at her choosing second cla^. but 
she had a faith in her friend which was strong 
enough to make her sure there was some good 
reason for any oddities, so she did not remon- 
strate. She drove back by way of Fordham to 
tell the post-mistress they had been in time, and 
was much astonished to see on her face the traces 
of tears. 

*' Is anything amiss ?" she said, kindly. 

** It is only that I can't bear to see Miss 
Thornton in trouble. You don't know what she 
is to me, miss ; such a friend as I never met 
with before. God bless her 1" 

" She is a friend to most people, I think,'* 
said Fanny. 

"She looks out for opportunities of doing 
good," said Miss Maples : " she is not content 
with such as come in her way. She wouldn't 
like it if I were to tell you what she does for 
me ; but if ever any one hears those words about 
doing good to the least of the Lord's brethren, 
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it will be Miss Thornton. She gives food to the 
hungry and drink to the thirsty, and visits those 
who are in trouble, and all the while acts as if 
she were receiving a favour, not conferring one. 
Mr. Smythe, the curate here, is one of the same 
sort. It's a mercy there are such, and they little 
know the blessings called down upon them." 

'* Perhaps this may have something to do 
with her going second class," thought Fanny, 
but of course she did not say so. She sym- 
pathised heartily in the unfeigned admiration of 
her dear old friend, and promised to bring word 
how she went on. Then she drove home. 

Thyrza had not thought it possible Miss Thorn- 
ton could arrive so soon, but when, between seven 
and eight in the evening, she heard the well-known 
voice speaking to Mr. Gibson in the sitting-room 
her heart, suddenly sank ; she felt she could not 
meet her, thoughshelongedforheraboveall things. 

Cousin Deborah came into the room, and their 
hands met, but no word was spoken, the presence 
of that sad, sad form in the bed checked any 
demonstration of feeling, and presently Mr. 
Gibson motioned his cousin away. 

She knew her best course was to be quiet and 
obedient, so she went into Thyrza's little slice of 
a room, bathed her face and brushed her grey 
hair, with a kind of idea in her mind that to be 
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neat and nice in " the child's " eyes would have 
a soothing effect. Then she went into the par- 
lour and sat down, though she was in a fever of 
anxiety to be of u^e. She sat quite still for more 
than an hour. The doctor passed through 
silently, but when he came back Thyrza waa 
with him. " It is no sight for her, poor girl," 
he said, bringing her to Miss Thornton ; " keep 
her with you ;" and then he went away. 

In the dusky corner where Cousin Deborah 
sat, Thyrza could not see the arms outstretched to 
enfold her in a loving embrace, but she felt then^ 
close round her as she flung herself on the floor, 
with her head on Miss Thornton's lap ; and never 
music sounded in her ears so sweet as those soft, 
gentle tones, *' My poor, poor child !'' 

Certainly, according to her own showing, she 
must have been brought very low indeed, for 
never in her life had she been thankful as she 
was now ; and for what ? simply for the pity 
which once she had so proudly scorned. 

As she knelt there in her utter abandonment 
of grief, with Cousin Deborah's soft cheek 
against her burning head, and the loving, tender 
words falling like dew upon her parched and 
weary heart, she for the first time broke down 
quite. Somehow the perfect absence of reproach 
in the sheltering touch of those kind arms round 
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her made her think of the words which, un- 
known to her, had brought peace to her father 
on his death-bed, — " When he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him, and had compassion, 
and ran, and fell on his neck, and kissed him." 
The hot tears came thick and fast ; she had not 
realised till now the measure in which she had 
sinned against the great compassionate heart of 
Him who is wounded by each slip and fall of the 
children towards whom He is so long-suffering 
and forbearing ; neither did she know what made 
her heart #0 full of sorrow that, at this moment, 
the burden of her sins seemed intolerable. She 
was only conscious of a great longing to confess 
and be forgiven ; for surely if the dear human 
heart against which her throbbing head lay could 
thus ignore the past, then would not that divine 
and most merciful Love which she had so sorely 
tried receive her too ? 

" I wonder you don't spurn me," she said, 
presently. ** I have made your life miserable. 
I have been cruelly ungrateful. I have almost 
broken your heart." 

" You are doing your best to heal it now, my 
darling. We will not think of what is past." 

*' But I must ! I have wilfully hurt you. I 
have planned to annoy you ; e\rery thing almost 
which I could do to make you miserable I have 
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done. I went against you entirely in coming 
here, and yet you love me like this 1 It is ter- 
rible ; it is heaping coals of fire on my head. I 
cannot bear it." 

But Cousin Deborah drew her closer, and she 
made no resistance ; rather she seemed to cling 
the more to the love which knew so well how to 
forgive. It gave her strength to go on. 

" I have killed my poor aunt, and I would do 
it. I thought I knew better than you ; but that 
was not all. I knew what a dreadful grief it 
would be to you if I came, but I wa^ mad with 
rage. I am punished now. Oh ! surely God 
will forgive her. It is I who am to blame ; for 
if I had not left her without occupation it might 
never have happened. Oh, Aunt Deborah ! can 
I be forgiven for all I have, done T 

Miss Thornton was not one to call things by 
wrong names. She knew that Thyrza's sin was 
great, and she would not gloss it over ; but, one 
by one, sweet words of comfort fell from her lips 
as her hand rested on Thyrza's head with a 
gentle touch, as if she blessed her, her poor, 
erring child. 

^' Though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be 
as white as snow ; though they be red like crim- 
son, they shall be as wool." 

** If we say that we have no sin, we deceive 
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ourselves, and the truth is not in iis ; but if we 
confess our sins. He is faithful and just to for- 
give us our sins, and to cleanse us from all 
uniTghteousness." 

" If any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous ; and He 
is the propitiation for our sins." 

'* There is joy in the presence of the angels of 
God over one sinner that repenteth." 

" Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are 
heavy-laden, and I will give you rest/* 

" A. broken and a contrite heart, God, Thou 
wilt not despise." 

With such "comfortable" words as these 
Cousin Deborah from time to time soothed the 
excited girl She said nothing, but her silence 
seemed to ask for more whenever the quiet voice 
ceased. It was a time to be thankful for all 
thoughts of peace, for it was impossible to forget 
that the last sad strife was going on in the next 
room, and the shudder which now and then 
shook Thyrza as she knelt came from the thought 
of it. There was no sound to break the awful 
stillness which presently settled down upon the 
two figures in the darkness : not even a voice 
sounded through the closed door. Miss Thom- 
ton^s heart, full of mingled thankfulness and 
sorrow, was raised to heaven in a kind of breath- 
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less supplication, but Thyrza's dumb, aching 
misery could find no vent in collected prayer. 
Neither moved nor stirred till the sound of a 
church clock striking eleven sent a fresh shudder 
through Thyrza's frame, and Miss Thornton 
said; " Would it not be better to go to bed, 
dear V 

'* Oh, no ! no ! I cannot ; I must wait." 

Wait 1 what for ? For the severing of soul 
and body, — ^that dread mystery whose gloom 
can only be penetrated by the beams of the Sun 
of righteousness. Would He dawn upon that 
earth-stained spirit, perhaps (who knows?) more 
sinned against than sinning, as it went to render 
its account ? It was a question which Cousin 
Deborah could not answer ; she could only think 
of the wideness of God's mercy, and try to trust. 

But there was no sign, no voice to dispel their 
fears. Soon after midnight there was a little 
stir in the next room, and then Mr. Gibson 
came out. " It is all over," he said, in a husky 
voice. 

*' Was she unconscious ?" asked Miss Thorn-' 
ton, quietly. 

" Yes, to the last. Now, Deborah, you had 
better make Thyrza lie down ; and if you can 
rest yourself, so much the better." 

Thyrza obeyed mutely, and let Cousin De- 
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borah undress her and help her into bed. She 
was too utterly miserable to resist ; besides, she 
was worn out with fetigue and watching. Miss 
Thornton made for herself an uncomfortable 
couch of chairs, though it was not possible she 
should sleep ; but Thyrza's heavy slumber lasted 
several hours. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Home at last I It was quite impossible to say 
how thankful Cousin Deborah was. She had 
written to Mrs. Sutcliffe, and she, in her turn, 
had communicated tocookas muchas she thought 
wise. It had been spoken of as an ordinary fact 
that Thyrza had gone to stay with an aunt, and 
when no mystery is hinted by those principally 
concerned, others less nearly interested seldom 
create one. Miss Thyrza's aunt was dead, and 
cook made no remark about the young lady's 
return over and above that she hoped that it 
might be for her mistress's comfort. It had 
never entered her head to connect the reappear- 
ance of the woman last winter with Thvrza's 
departure the following day. She had seen the 
large pedlar's basket^ and had recognised its 
owner as the wretched-looking person who, on 
a former occasion^ had spent a night on the 
study sofa ; but she did not know Thyrza 
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had brought her in that second time ; indeed, 
she had only noticed her as sh'te went away. 
Miss Thornton had worn no particular expres- 
sion of face when speaking of Thyrza's present 
abode, and though so good and faithful a servant 
as cook could not have failed to notice the sad 
face often and often during the past months of 
her absence, she had no idea that there was any 
fresh cause for the sadness. In her opinion, the 
bare fact of Thyrza's existence was enough to 
account for any shadow on Miss Thornton's brow. 
She did not anticipate much pleasure to herself 
or to any one else from Thyrza's return ; but it 
was the right thing, and so she made the best of 
it She was not prepared for the change in her 
appearance which povprty and nursing, together 
with an anxious mind, had caused. A person 
like Thyrza was not likely to humble herself to 
every one. She had, at a time of strong excite- 
ment, opened her heart to Miss Thornton and 
her cousin, but she had no intention of doing 
more. It was nothing more nor less than a 
modified edition of the old Thyrza who entered 
theCottage that August afternoon and exclaimed 
fretfully, *' How close the house is 1'* 

Cousin Deborah was disappointed, but she re- 
collected that she must not expect too much ; 
that Thyrza had been greatly tried^ and was 
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very tired. She was too thankful for the absence 
of defiance in her manner towards herself to make 
troubles of trifles, so she stifled the pain the 
words had stirred, and did her best to remedy 
the evil. The weather was very oppressive, she 
knew. 

Perhaps it was that black did not suit Thyrza, 
or that it was so unusual a thing to see her 
without some bright colour, which made cook 
and Jane say to each other they had never seen 
any one so altered. Even cook, who disliked 
her cordially, was moved to compassion, and 
sent in with the dinner her choicest rose and 
geranium as a token of good- will. 

At another time Thyrza might not have 
noticed it, but sorrow and a long time of isolation 
from her old friends had softened her heart. 
She went into the kitchen afterwards to give 
her thanks, and inquired after cook's rheumatism, 
which was what she had never in her life done 
before. 

" And how is everybody ?" she asked. " Old 
Betsy Reynolds, is she just the same as ever ?" 

" Why, Miss Thyrza, she's been gone years ; 
didn't you know that ?" 

" No, that I did not." 

" Now I come to think of it, she died that 
very day you left home — seven years ago, is 
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it ? Anyhow, it was the day you went ; be- 
cause I remember asking mistress something 
about her. She'd been with her a good part of 
the afternoon before, and she was so worried 
about you I couldn't make her understand." 

Cook hoped she had given a home thrust, 
but Thyrza was not one to show what she felt. 
But for all that, she remembered well enough 
that Miss Thornton had gone out that afternoon, 
and how injured she had felt herself 

" And ever since then, or nearly ever since," 
said cook, " that young rascal, Tom, her great- 
grandson, has been on the mistress's mind. But 
he is growing a steady young fellow now he is 
bound apprentice." 

" What's become of Susan ?" 

" Susan who lived housemaid here when you 
were a little girl ?" 

" Yes." 

•* Oh, she's been married ever so long. I don't 
know where she lives now, but they'd tell 
you at Ford ham. Her mother keeps the inn 
there." 

** I remember." 

" The church's been turned inside out, so to 
speak, since you were here," said cook. 

" I saw that at Christmas, you know," 

" So you did, Miss Thyrza ; I'd forgot ; my 
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memory's not what it was. Well, now I hope 
you won't go away in a hurry," she ventured to 
add. 

" I don't think I shall." 

" You don't look very first-rate. Miss Thyrza, 
if you'll excuse my saying so." 

"I have been through a good deal," said 
Thyrza, with a little catching of her breath. " I 
shall be better after a while." 

Cook had once said that Thyrza would be 
w^elcome to all the trouble she got, but now her 
kind heart melted a little, and a sharp little 
arrow she had ready to shoot was held back ; 
for, after all, she might be altered, and she would 
at any rate wait and see. 

It was very sultry the next day, and Thyrza 
and Fanny, who had gone for a walk together, 
were caught in a severe thunderstorm. Both 
were wet through, but a warm bed prevented 
all ill efiects so far as Fanny was concerned. 
Not so Thyrza ; she passed a feverish night, and 
the next day she was too ill to get up ; and when 
the doctor came he told her she was in for 
rheumatic fever, and hoped she was disposed to 
make the best of it. 

Not such an easy matter. Thyrza had never 
been ill before, and did not know how to be, 
cook said. Her mind was suffering greatly from 
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all she had gone through, and she was anxious 
to bury herself in active work of some sort or 
another : to lie still and suffer was the last 
thing she would have chosen, and at first she 
grumbled openly about it. 

Thyrza was Thyrza still, and Miss Thornton 
knew that the habits of a lifetime' were not to 
be overcome in a day, and that there would be 
need of much patience. Still, when she ven- 
tured a little loving remark about giving up 
one's will to God s, it was not resented as it 
would formerly have been ; and this in itself 
was such a mercy that Cousin Deborah took 
courage to hope for much in the future, and that 
perhaps even this illness might do good. 

It required a deal of faith on her part to be- 
lieve so — ^that is, at different times ; for Thyrza 
was very ill, and the terrible pain and tender- 
ness were at first borne very badly indeed. Mr. 
Sutcliffe spoke rather sharply to her one day 
when he found her moans and complaining 
almost distracting Miss Thornton, and saw that 
every attempt at alleviating her sufferings was 
impatiently rejected. 

" I wonder how you dare 1" thought Fanny, 
who had never heard Thyrza spoken to in this 
&8hion, and thought her father must have for- 
gotten who she was. But the sharp little speech 
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opened her eyes to the fact that she was really- 
very unreasonable, and afterwards there was an 
improvement. Shehad naturally so much strength 
of will that self-control was less difficult to her 
than it might have been, but even it was not 
enough for her, as she soon found out. Happily 
she had learned whence patience was to 'be 
obtained, and she did not forget to ask 
for it. 

It was a long and anxious time before she 
began to get better ; but one morning, late in 
October, she was so much more like herself that 
Cousin Deborah ventured to bring a letter 
which had come for her, and asked if she could 
read it. 

** No ; you, please, aunt. What is the post- 
mark r 

Miss Thornton told her. 
. " It is from Sophy. I should like to know 
what she says." 

So Miss Thornton read : 

" 'Eosebank, Tuesday morning. 

" ' My dearest Thyrza, 

" * Mary Leslie has been from home, and 
it was only yesterday we heard of your illness. 
We are so very sorry for you, though thankful 
that you are at home, for Mary says she can 
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imagine no kinder nurse than Miss Thornton. 
As it seems you are really much better, I will 
tell you our home news, because I know you 
take interest in it Mamma felt the heat a good 
deal in the summer, but six weeks at Cromer 
did her good, and now she seems pretty well 
again. Alice seems very happy at school ; she 
was quite cheerful when she went back after the 
holidays with Efl&e. That nephew of Miss 
Morris, who went to college when we were with 
her, was ordained last Trinity Sunday (I have 
always forgotten to tell you), and now he has 
the curacy of a place where Mary has been stay-» 
ing. I should not wonder if they suited each 
other ; but of course this is only surmise. The 
Grahams are all out ; Percy has bought a small 
estate in Yorkshire, and meaps to farm it him- 
self. We think he will make a sad muddle of 
it, especially as the hunting, shooting, fishing, 
&c., were his great inducements to go. We 
shall see how it answers. I hope it will be 
better than we expect, for the sake of his future 
wife, a very nice girl by all accounts. I cannot 
imagine how he overcame his laziness sufl&ciently 
to pop the question, but I suppose he did, as 
they have been engaged since February, and are 
to be married soon after next Easter. She is a 
Miss Duncan, daughter of Colonel Duncan of 
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the 106th, but I think I told you this in my 

Miss Thornton stole a look at Thyrza's face. 
It was quite white and still, her dark eyes open, 
and showing no sign of pain. Nevertheless, 
Miss Thornton felt she must speak, and she said 
gently : 

" I cannot help asking you, Thyrza, — did you 
mean this Mr. Graham when you told me of 
what I had prevented ?" 

There was a little tremble in her voice, but 
certainly none in Thyrza's as she answered 
promptly : 

" Yes." 

" My poor darling ! you don't know how it 
has been on my mind. It seems rather a heart- 
less way of speaking of it, too — I mean on Miss 
Chamberlaine's part" 

"Oh, she knew nothing about it, and it 
doesn't matter ; so please don't trouble, Aunt 
Deborah ; don't, for he's not worth it, and I'm 
sure I am very glad now it turned out as it did 
— contemptible fop 1" 

" You are quite sure ?" 

" Quite. Now, what else does she say ?" 

" * I often think how happy we all were at 
Lindenhain last year, and all the other places ; 
and I must say I think Percy has proved him- 
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self very fickle, for certainly he paid you a deal 
of attentiou. Nqyer mind I I think you would 
have been thrown away upon him. Edmund is 
thinking of taking a house at Bichrpond, but he 
cannot find one to suit. Mamma has not yet 
decided whether she will go or stay here. She 
says she will miss me dreadfully, but there is 
some time yet, as I do not think the wedding 
will be before next July. I hope long before 
that you will be able to pay us a visit. With 
united love, and hoping you will soon be well 
again, I am ever your affectionate friend, 

" ' Sophy Chambbrlaine.' " 

It was a simple letter enough, but Thyrza 
could not exactly say that there was nothing in 
it. It was her first intimation of Percy's en- 
gagement, though Sophy was under the delusion 
she had told her of it before. She always felt 
very angry when she thought of him, but had for 
some time past allowed her anger to rest on the 
right person. She was growing fond of Miss 
Thornton now that she was not always placing 
herself in an attitude of defiance towards her, 
and though the two could never have much in 
common, still there was a hope that some points 
of harmony might yet be found, and that at 
least discord might be avoided. Cousin Deborah 
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was beginning to find a little material happiness 
in her life (which is quite a different thing from 
being happy in spite of things), and gave con- 
stant thanks, though she held her joy with a 
trembling hand, for she knew the old nature 
was not subdued, although so greatly softened. 
The convalescent period was harder to bear 
than any that went before, for no one could con- 
vince Thyrza that her strength was not equal to 
her will, and she was constantly overtaxing it,, 
and the time of relapse was very trying. The 
season of the year was against her, and even by 
Christmas Day she was not considered equal to 
the exertion of going to church. However, she 
begged Miss Thornton to leave her, and worked 
herself round into a happier frame of mind by 
the time she came home. She was learning to 
control herself, but it was not an easy matter 
with the habit of her whole life to keep her 
back. 

But when the snowdrops were sprinkling the 
graves in the quiet churchyard, and the February 
sun strayed in through the open chancel door 
upon the crusader's face, she was able to take a 
walk in the warmest part of the day, and her 
strength came back quickly. Insensible as she 
was to the sweet influences of nature, she could 
not help feeling the beauty of the blue sky and 
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the softness of the air ; and she noticed another 
thing, too, which, iy her short visit the winter 
before, she had enprely overlooked. 

"Whose is thdt grave ? I don't know the 
name of Martindale," she said one day to Fanny, 
as they were walking up and down the church^ 
yard path, and Thyrza suddenly stopped before 
the old yew tree. 

" Don't you know T 

" If I knew I should not ask." 

The sharp tone reminded Fanny with whom 
she was talking, and made her feel she would 
save Miss Thornton at any cost biit that of truth* 

" Mr. Martindale was curate-in-charge years 
ago, before papa came." 

" But why was he buried here V 

" He died at the rectory ; he came here on a 
visit, but he was very ill, and he never rallied ; 
he was a saint if ever one lived.*' 

" And had he no friends ?" 

" Yes, several, but he wished to rest here ; he 
was fond of the place." 

"It is a pretty churchyard, certainly, only 
don't you think, Fanny, it is a very slow sort of 
life here T 

"I don't find it so." 

" That's because you are used to it. It seems 
to me a very humdrum sort of business, garden- 
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ing and visiting poor people, and teaching in 
the Sunday-school, and all that sort of thing. 
I wonder you are satisfied with it." 

" There is always plenty to do ; besides, it is 
home, and dear little May's grave is here. There 
is no place in the world I love as I love this/' 

" Have you ever been away from it ?" 

" Only on a visit now and then ;" and Fanny 
laughed. Her knowledge of the world was 
limited, certainly, and she owned it was so. 

** Emily's wedding will make a little diver- 
sion," said Thyrza, " and then I must make up 
my mind to settle down, I suppose ;" but it was 
said with a sigh, which Fanny thought did not 
promise very well. 

As health and strength came back to her, 
Miss Thornton wondered sometimes whether 
Thyrza ever gave a thought to the poor wreck 
of humanity whose death had at the time caused 
her such bitter anguish of remorse. She never 
spoke of her, and Cousin Deborah did not like 
to introduce the subject. She knew Thyrza's 
very undemonstrative nature, and gave her 
credit for feeling more than she showed, as she 
silently watched a good many victories over the 
unruly will, and owned to herself that her repent- 
ance was sincere. But it was characteristic of 
Thyrza that to every one of her old friends she 
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preserved entire silence as to the terrible life 
she had led during her last absence from home ; 
and to no one but Miss Thornton and Mr. 
Gibson had she ever owned herself wrong in 
leaving home at all. She held up her head in 
the same way as of old, and neither Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe nor her daughters understood her better 
than formerly, though they gladly agreed that 
she was much more amiable. 

" Still, I wonder very much if she ever feels 
herself in the wrong," said Fanny one day, when 
they had been discussing her. '^She must 
know that it was an outrageous sort of thing 
to run away ; and yet she carries her head and 
talks and goes on as if she had been the very pink 
of propriety all her days. I can't make it out." 

" We must not cast up that against her. We 
may be sure she sees it in a different light 
from that in which she looked upon it at the 
time. We must be charitable." 

" Oh yes, that's all very well, mamma ; only 
you must own that if she is sorry it is strange 
she can so conceal it." 

*• True ; but pride will carry one through a 
great deal. She may be very sorry at heart, but 
owning her sorrow is quite another thing." 

*' At any rate, she is quite different in the 
way she treats Miss Thornton ; and, after all, 
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that is the chief thing. She seems really fond 
of her now/' 

There Fanny was right, for nothing could ever 
dispel the memory of that terrible night when 
Thyrza owned her sin and felt the blessedness 
of forgiveness. Their hearts might never again 
be quite so near as at that time, but still they 
could never again be so far oflf as of old. For 
there is no stronger bond existing than that 
interwoven cord of penitence on the one side, 
and forgiveness on the other. To love much 
where much has been forgiven comes in the 
natural order of things where there is a heart 
to feel ; and Thyrza had a heart, though she 
had so choked the sweet buds of promise in it, 
by encouraging the poisonous weeds of self-will 
and pride, that it was a wonder they were not 
all killed. But there is no knowing what may 
come of long-suffering such as Cousin Deborah's. 

Still it was a fact not to be disputed that the 
two minds were cast in totally different moulds, 
so that anything approaching sympathy in taste 
or feeling generally was not to be looked for. 
Miss Thornton, in her great thankfulness for 
the improved state of affairs, made up her mind 
to this, though she owned to herself, with an 
occasional sigh, that to have a kindred spirit in 
Thyrza would bp a very delightful thing. 
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Perhaps the want of reverence was the great- 
est want of all ; it quite prevented her taking 
interest in what to Miss Thornton afforded the 
most exquisite pleasure. Thyrza could see 
nothing to wonder at in the endless variety 
of form and beauty in the flowers which car- 
peted the green earth ; and to watch thp ways 
and make herself familiar with the character- 
istics of the insect world she thought folly 
a.nd waste of time. While Cousin Deborah 
would study the stars with awe and intense 
humility of spirit as she felt her own littleness, 
and pondered over the grandeur of the divine 
plan, wherein everything has a purpose, and 
where, from the stars appearing year after year 
in their courses to the tiniest weed by the way- 
side, everything is perfect and eloquent of His 
greatness who has created all for good, Thyrza 
€Ould see nothing marvellous or worthy of 
admiration. She never puzzled her brain about 
the different formations of earth, — clay and 
chalk were all one to her (except that she pre- 
ferred the latter for roads, as it dried up quickly); 
and why bits of flint picked out from some stone- 
heap, or a shepherd's crown from a lonely hill- 
top, should be thought worthy of the interest 
they inspired, she could not imagine. The huge 
ammonites, with theit rainbow tints, which 
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were placed on the top of a cabinet in the 
study, she called simply hideous ; and the in- 
terior of the treasure-house below she abomin- 
ated, for the different kinds of spar, bits of ore, 
and fossils she classed under the head of rubbish, 
and felt rather contemptuous of Miss Thornton, 
when she saw her engrossed in a new specimen 
which she had found in her rambles. 

The same want of veneration made her insen^ 
sible to the beauty of the overarching trees in the 
woods, and she never could see what aflSnity or 
likeness they could possibly bear to the stately 
pillars and arches of a cathedral or church. A 
primrose was certainly to her a primrose, and 
" nothing more." Music touched her as nothing 
else did, but it was only in a measure ; she had 
no soul to delight in subtle harmonies such as 
the masters of the divine art love, and discord 
was simply discord ; she could not see the spirit 
of it, nor to what it might lead under the re- 
solving hand of one skilled in the knowledge and 
mystery of sweet sounds. 

Commonplace she certainly was, but this 
Cousin Deborah had always known, and it was 
not likely she would be different now. 

Neither did she expect any miraculous alter- 
ation in her moral nature. It is customary in 
books to make a sudden shock or grief transform 
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at once a lion into a lamb, but it is not so in 
real life ; and so she wisely accepted what waa 
inevitable^ and lifted up her tried and chastened 
heart in humble thankfulness for gentler tones, 
and smiles instead of frowns. 

Emily Gibson was to be married in April, and 
Sophy Chamberlaine in July, and as in each 
case Thyrza was to be bridesmaid, she had 
plenty to occupy her thoughts in a way far more 
congenial to her than was the study of nature's 
wonders. There were preparations to make, 
and dresses to choose ; and though Cousin 
Deborah was not one to wish to encourage any 
morbid feelings of regret, she could not help 
wondering sometimes where Thyrza's had 
vanished. Phoebe Hutchins and her sad end 
might never have been, for any thought which 
her niece appeared to bestow on them. That 
there was no making out what she did feel, was 
the decision at which she was compelled to 
arrive, but the having arrived at it did not pre- 
vent her wondering again. 

" I have had Miss Bryant this morning asking 
for Susan," said the landlady of the Fordham 
inn to Miss Maples, one day when Thyrza was 
quite well, and able again to take long walks. 
" She's a pleasant-spoken young lady now, for 
all she was such a tiresome child. I wonder 
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whether there was anything in that woman's 
story after all ?" 

" What woman ?" 

" Why, that poor tipsy wretch who used to 
come with her basket/' 

"I should have thought you wiser than to 
take notice of a tipsy woman's talk/' said the 
post-mistress, resolved to defend the sanctuary 
of Miss Thornton's troubles with all the power 
she possessed. 

" Well, there's something in that. By the 
way, she has not been round here for a good bit 
now. It must be nearly two years. I remem- 
ber the last time, now I come to think of it ; it 
was when Lady Calstone was so ill. Poor soul ! 
and they'd two doctors down. Well, some folks 
have money and can't enjoy it, and others who 
could can't get it. It's a queer sort of world to 
look at, though I'm bound to say things go 
pretty smooth with me, and that's a mercy, for 
I never could abide worry. And talking of 
that, you don't look half so worried as you used. 
I declare you're getting a little flesh on your 
bones." 

" That's Miss Thornton's doing." 

" You don't say so ? How did it come 
about ?" 

** She called here one day, and rested a little. 
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She came for some stamps, but she talked, and 
somehow there's that in her which leads one on 
to tell one s troubles without reserve. Anyhow, 
she found out mine before I quite knew what I 
was talking about, and since then she has done 
her best to make them lighter. I know she 
would not wish me to tell of all her kindness, 
but one thing I don't hesitate to say, she's put 
me beyond want, and what s more, has promised 
it always so long as I live. The world seems 
quite a difierent place now. I'm not always 
half starved; it's astonishing how it alters 
things." 

"It would be a good thing if there were more 
like her. Now I wonder if that Miss Bryant is 
as grateful as she ought to be ?" 

" I know very little of her. She has been 
here once or twice, and pleasant enough ; but I 
can't say I'm qualified to speak." 

" You know she ran away when she was 
about sixteen ?" 

*'I did hear something of it. But there, if 
one is to believe all one hears, it's a hard case, 
for there's always something extraordinary going 
on; by all accounts." 

" It's through Susan I've heard so much of 
her. People little consider how the servants 
talk, or they'd do differently. I often think 
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how the great folks are at the mercy of the 
little ones, if they did but know it." 

With which sententious observation the land- 
lady departed. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

It "was strange with what persistence the old 
proverb which had entered Mr. Gibson's mind 
when his cousin first proposed to adopt Thyrza, 
thrust itself in again when, for the first time 
since a baby she had left Lowton, she came there 
with Miss Thornton to be present at Emily's 
wedding. Improved she certainly was, even 
since he had last seen her, but she would never 
come up to his idea of *' a perfect woman nobly 
planned/' such as he admired. Not that her 
humble origin had anything to do with this, he 
would say to himself, for refinement is not re- 
stricted to class, and the daughter of a peasant 
may be as true and as honourable as the daughter 
of a queen. Still, there is an indefinable some- 
thing which (as a rule) it takes a generation or 
two to rub out or smooth down in the case of 
tjiose whose origin has been as poor as Thyrza's, 
else where is the use of cultivation ? The yarrow 
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and the bedstraw are beautiful enough as they 
grow in their own places by the wayside, but 
who thinks of making a bouquet of them for some 
choice vase at home ? The tough stem of the 
one, and the overpowering odour of the other, 
restrain us in the very act of gathering, and we 
leave them to grow and flourish under the free 
open sky. Into what Thyrza might have de- 
veloped had she been left in her native sphere, 
he would vainly ponder as he looked at her, for 
in his mind she did not seem to pay for the 
transplanting. But he was too good a man to 
do any one an injustice if he knew it, and in 
order to make up for the opinion he held in spite 
of himself, he* did his best to make much of her, 
and to set her at ease. 

Not that this last was at all necessary ; she 
made herself at home at once, spoke condescend- 
ingly of the church as a pretty little affair, and 
made some half-satirical remarks about the model 
parish she expected to find. Mrs. Gibson she 
treated as familiarly as if they had always been 
the best of friends, and she spoke rather patron- 
isingly to Emily's younger sister Kate. It was 
plain that no thoughts of the past disturbed her 
peace of mind, and Mrs. Gibson, for the first 
time, felt thankful for the absence of her good 
old nurse whom she had mourned as a friend 
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when she left her three years ago. She knew 
that Thyrza's airs and graces would have given 
great displeasure in that quarter ; and, besides, 
for Thyrza's own comfort it was as well, for long' 
service and a deal of confidence reposed in her 
had given nurse the privilege to find fault when 
she chose, and she was one not likely to forget 
that Thyrza was a poor miner's child, and that 
she had spurned the sign of the cross at her 
baptism. 

" We are going to the schools," said Emily 
on the third morning after Thyrza s arrival ; 
" will you go with us ?" 

" I don't mind. Yes, if you like." 

" I believe she would prefer a walk," said 
Mr. Gibson, looking up from his paper. "I 
am going to the Coombe this morning ; what 
do you say to an old man for a companion, 
Thyrza ?" 

Anything, even the prospect of a prosy talk 
with Mr. Gibson, was preferable to that stifling 
school-room, for she need not give much at- 
tention to him, she reflected ; so she readily 
agreed to go, and in the cool freshness be- 
tween nine and ten, they set out for their 
walk. 

The neighbourhood of Lowton was very 
different from that of Walford — the hills were 
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more rugged, and the trees were smaller ; but 
there were some extensive fir woods, and wide, 
pleasant lanes, on whose banks the primroses 
were out, and celandines glowing golden under 
the April sky. 

" I am glad to see my cousin looking so well," 
said Mr. Gibson presently, after some remarks 
on the springing corn and the blackthorn just 
coming out *' You have done her all the good 
in the world." 

He said it in all sincerity, and if anything 
had been needed to put Thyrza on good terms 
with herself and with him, that would have done 
it, for to feel herself of consequence was what 
she dearly loved. 

" I am glad you think so." 

" We must contrive to have her here while 
you pay your next visit. She has been so 
seldom, and change is good for every one." 

" She keeps poking at home a great deal too 
much, I think. Life in a village is so dreadfully 
monotonous ; and then those wretched bits of 
stone, and the insects and such things she is 
always amusing herself with, cannot do her any 
good. You don't know what difl&culty I have in 
getting her past a stone-heap when we are out 
walking." 

" I should never attempt it. Let her amuse 
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herself in her own way ; it is one reason of her 
large mind that she always keeps it open to 
improvement. She possesses more knowledge 
than the generality of women, or men either, for 
that matter ; for I think Carlyle was right when 
he styled us * mostly fools' !" 

Thyrza laughed. 

** Surely that is a very humbling admis- 



sion." 



" Possibly. I only wish it were not true." 
" Well, but don't you think Aunt Deborah 
might stop now? She knows enough already 
to stock a library. What's the use of going 

on r 

'* Don't you know that the result of learn- 
ing is to be constantly feeling one's self more 
ignorant ?" 

*' Perhaps so ; but what's the good ?" 

" If you can ask such a question, I don't 
know that any answer would satisfy you. But, 
in the first place, if one loves a friend, one is 
naturally anxious to find out all about him, 
to take pleasure in what delights him, and to 
trace his mind in his actions. Well, in the 
same way, only in a far higher and deeper 
degree, one likes to trace the mind of God ; 
that is, if one really and truly loves Him." 

This was far beyond Thyrza, who only 
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remarked, " But such studies are very dry and 
stupid." 

" My dear Thyrza !" 

" I mean it. Who cares to know anything 
about the glacial period, or the age of the old 
red sandstone, and all that style of thing ? I 
don't think there is any good in troubling one's 
self about such matters." 

" The fact is, your taste does not lie in that 
direction. Do you botanise V 

"Oh, I always thought botany a dreadful 
nuisance, and entomology is worse. Ugh 1" 
and Thyrza shrugged her shoulders in a 
way which amused Mr. Gibson in spite of 
himself. 

" Well, then, we may arrive at the conclusion 
that you are not sclentitic in your tastes. Are 
you fond of architecture V 

" Pretty well ; yes, a little." 

'* That means not at all. I was thinking of 
taking you to a quaint old Norman church 
there is here on our way this morning ; but 
perhaps you would not care to see it 1" 

" Oh yes, I should," said Thyrza, eagerly, 
glad to see any way out of this kind of talk. 
" But look I there are some people crossing the 
field : now they are stopping at the stile. Do 
you know them ?" 
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" Captain Bennett and Grace, of course ; I 
wonder where they sprang from. Good-morn- 

mg. 

The strangers were introduced to each other, 
iind all four walked on side by side, the tall 
soldierly-looking man and the grey-haired 
clergyman evidently very good friends. His 
sister and Thyrza talked all the little nothings 
customary on such occasions as a first meeting ; 
but presently they came to the end of the lane 
and turned into the fir-wood. 

" Are you fond of ferns V said Miss Bennett 
to Thyrza. 

" Oh yes, very ; are there many about 
here ?" 

"Yes; John and I are bent on making a 
large fernery at home, so we keep coming 
for fresh roots. There is a lovely little nook 
by the Coombe where there are three or four 
kinds." 

** That is just where we are going." 

**Then you will see them for yourself. 
John, Miss Bryant is a great lover of 
ferns; I wish she could see your Indian 
collection." 

** I shall be most happy to show it to her," 
said Captain Bennett, courteously : " we can 
go home that way, — I mean, take our house on 
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your road to the vicarage," he said, turning to 
Mr. Gibson. 

** By all means." 

He was rather puzzled at Thyrza's sudden 
earnestness, but recollected that it was not 
necessary to be a botanist in order to admire 
ferns or flowers ; still, it did cross even his 
unsuspicious mind that the presence of the 
captain might have something to do with it ; 
and " I wish she would let me think well of 
her," was his mental comment. 

*' Is not this fir- wood delicious ?" 

" Very," said Thyrza. 

" And look ! here is a primrose." 

*' Well, that is nothing very wonderful," said 
Thyrza, smiling at Grace's enthusiastic way of 
speaking. 

"That I can't say. I am not used to fir- 
woods ; I only came here last summer. The 
reason I exclaimed was because I have an im- 
mense piece of amber at home ; it is evidently 
the juice of a fir tree, like these, and it is full of 
little insects " 

" Horrid little wretches 1" 

" Oh no, not at all ; they are very curious. 
There are several ants, a spider which looks as 
if it were in a fit at being disappointed of a 
beautiful fly, all pink and green ; mother-of- 
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pearl tints, you know, with a bro»ze back ; and 
the dearest little ladybird, with all the spots as 
perfect as possible. You have no idea how 
beautiful it is/' 

" But what has that to do with a primrose V 

'' Oh, I forgot. Well, just in the middle there 
is a perfect flower, with just the right number 
of petals, the kind of calyx, and everything. 
Only I could not be sure that primroses did 
grow in fir-woods. Don't you like all such 
things r 

" Primroses, do you mean V* 

" No ; amber and coal, and such things. 
I think it so nice to see that all those ages 
ago there were the same flowers and the same 
insects, and all the rest. It makes it seem 
not so far off", and gives one an idea of 
» lastingness, if you can understand such a 
word." 

" My little sister will rattle on for ever in that 
strain if you will let her,'' said Captain Bennett, 
smiling, and walking by Thyrza. • " I warn 
you, because she is apt to be a dreadful infliction 
sometimes." 

" I don't care in the least, because I know you 
don't mean it. I'm sure you won't agree with 
him ; now will you, Mr. Gibson ?" 

She looked up in his face with an arch 
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smile, and Thyrza rather envied the evident 
pleasure with which he regarded her. She 
was only fifteen, and rather a pet at the 
vicarage, as Thyrza soon discovered. Just 
now Mr. Gibson only laughed, and said he 
would not compromise himself; and then she 
rattled oa again, so sure of sympathy that it 
was a pleasure to see her, with her bright face 
and eager eyes all quivering with light and 
earnestness. Meanwhile her brother talked 
with Thyrza. 

" Is this your first visit to Lowton ?" 

" I have not been here since I was a 
baby." 

" Ah 1 well, then, it is as good as new 
ground. Are you well up in ferns T 

" I only know them by sight, and the names 
of two or three." 

" This is a capital place for them ;" and he 
went on talking about the different kinds, and 
where they were to be found, Thyrza listening 
and paying studied attention, till Grace suddenly 
caught sight of a hart^s -tongue dipping into the 
water by the hedge, and, in the excitement of 
securing it, conversation was perforce sus- 
pended. 

There were several sorts of ferns in the wood 
and another variety in the next lane. Then 
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the Coombe was reached, and Mr. Gibson told 
Thyrza there was a sick person to see in the 
cottage close by ; he would rejoin her presently. 

It was a lovely spot, with its sheltering banks 
bright with primroses, and the delicately cut 
fern leaves unrolling themselves in a state of 
crumpled greenness, while the brown, hairy 
sheaths of the fronds gleamed in the sunshine. 
Thyrza had strong wrists, and could pull vigor- 
ously at the stubborn roots without fear of a 
backward tumble such as Grace met with once 
when in the act of tugging at a prize she 
coveted. She thought nothing of the fall com- 
pared with the vexation of having broken all 
the stems but one. Nevertheless she joined in 
her brother's and Thyrza's merriment at her 
expense, and that laugh had the effect of putting 
them all on very friendly terms. " They might 
have known each other years instead of minutes," 
thought Mr. Gibson as he came upon them after 
his visit. " Well, I only hope the captain is 
heart-whole, that's all 1" 

" What a beautiful place 1" exclaimed Thyrza, 
as Captain Bennett opened the door of a fernery 
in the garden, where in the soft warmth of an 
almost tropical atmosphere the choice ferns were 
growing in the most natural manner possible ; 
some in shells of Oriental nuts, others in rough 
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cork baskets like logs of old trees, and others in 
crevices of rock-work ; all with a rich luxuriance 
of growth such as Thyrza had seen in the palm 
and fern houses at Kew, but certainly nowhere 
else. Captain Bennett seemed pleased with her 
admiration; some of which was certainly natural, 
though affectation mingled with it ; and he went 
on to describe the native haunt of each pet fern, 
and what had led to his finding it, with a great 
deal more, all very interesting to Thyrza, who 
began to think him the most charming man she 
had ever seen. 

"I cannot think how you have accom- 
plished it in so short a time," she said at last ; 
'* Miss Bennett says you have not been here a 
year." 

" She has not, but I have ; ever since I came 
home, in fact. It takes some time to get a 
thing of this sort in order." 

** So T thought, and I could not understand 
it." 

" Could not understand what T asked Grace, 
who had overheard the last remark. 

*' How this place could have been brought 
to such perfection in less than a year." 

" Oh, John has been here .all his leave ; but I 
was in Germany two years without coming home, 
so that it is all new to me." 
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" What part of Germany ?" 

" Frankfort. Oh I I do believe you know it. 
Isn't it a dear old place 1" 

" I have only been there once or twice, but I 
was in the neighbourhood for two months in the 
autumn of the year before last." 

" How nice 1 and of course, not being at 
school, you would see as much in two months as 
I did in two years. But we went about a good 
deal, notwithstanding lessons. Delicious ex- 
cursions on the mountains, and long walks in the 
valleys, and all that sort of thing : I was very 
happy there." 

Thyrza responded, and talked on in a light- 
hearted strain, as if the greatest mortification of 
her life had not overtaken her in the land 
whose beauties Grace Bennett discoursed upon 
so eloquently. One place after another was called 
to mind, as the two went over again the points 
of scenery which on Thyrza's mind were stamped 
so indelibly, till the two gentlemen stopped in 
their talk and looked on amused, the captain 
with more admiration on his face than Mr. Gib- 
son quite liked. He was a nervous man, and 
apt to anticipate evils, and certainly Thyrza was 
looking very bright and animated. 

"Listen to their tongues," he said, with a 
smile. " Come, Thyrza, we shall not have time 
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to look over the old church if you stay chatter- 
ing here." 

" What church ?" asked Grace. 

" Brackenhurst : I wanted to show her the 
Norman pillars." 

" Oh, another day will do for that. I want 
to see it myself ; let us all go together : would 
not that be wise, John ?" 

The young John seemed to agree with her 
entirely; and the elder one, though far less 
satisfied as to the charms of the arrangement, 
could only say, " he should be happy to go with 
them." 

'* Then suppose we fix the day," said Grace, 
with her usual impetuosity. *' Saturday would 
do capitally for us, if it would suit you, Mr. 
Gibson." 

" But my sermons, Grace, you forget them." 

" Oh, I don't believe you are so unwise as to 
put off writing them to the very last ; it is not 
like you. Now do say Saturday." 

T^ere was something. so coaxing and bewitch- 
ing in the arch look of the pretty little brown 
face, that Mr. Gibson could not find it in his 
heart to refuse. And, after all, there was no 
reason why he should ; so he gave in to Grace, 
as indeed most people did who came under her 
influence, little fairy sprite that she was. 
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"That's right Now we must go to the other 
fern-house. There are only British ferns there, 
but they are exceedingly pretty," 

The outer air felt quite cold as they came into 

it and crossed to the house, where the collection 

of plants was far from complete, but even in its 

present unfinished state bidding fair to rival the 

. other. 

" We found all these within six or seven 
miles of Lowton ; you have no idea what rambles 
John and I takq together in search of ferns. 
Don't you pity me when he goes ? His leave 
is up in November." 

" How you will miss him 1" 
'' Don't talk of it 1 Now look at this little 
darling : it is very rare here, and we are doing 
our best to make it live." ' 

Thyrza recognised the delicately-cut leaves, 
and the silvery fronds of a fern she had seen 
often enough at Walford. 

" Oh, I know that quite well," she said ; 
"it grows in all the woods at home. When 
I go back I will send you ever so many if you 
like." 

^* Oh, thank you I how kind I — John, Miss 
Bryant says where she comes from there are no 
end of ferns like this one, and she will send me 
some. Isn't that charming ?" 
VOL. in. 43 
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Mr, Gibson privately wished she would not 
persist in drawing her brothers attention to 
Thyrza. It was innocently done, he knew, but 
none the less vexatious, and, for once in his life, 
he almost wished for Thyrza's forbidding scowl, 
which would effectually prevent any one from 
falling in love with her, he thought. But there 
she stood, looking really quite captivating, a 
very different person from the girl who had 
looked so woebegone and downcast at her aunt's 
bedside not a year a^o. 

" Well, one can't brood over one's sorrows for 
ever," was the conclusion he arrived at, " neither 

would one wish to do so : but still ^" and 

there he pulled himself up short, and turning to 
Thyrza said, " Which fern grows at Walford ? 
I did not hear." 

'* This," said Thyrza, while Captain Bennett 
pronounced its Latin name. 

" I remember. It grows about that rock 
of sandstone near the mill cottages, does it 

not r 

" Yes, and at Castle Walford too." 

" You come from Walford ? Then you are 
Miss Thornton's niece ? I am so glad." 

" Why ?" 

" Oh, because mamma thinks her so very de- 
lightful, and, of course, if you are her niece, you 
must be something like her." 
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" That s your style of logic, is it ? But I am 
her adopted niece, not her real one." 

" Oh, well, that doesn't matter," said Grace, 
while Mr. Gibson mentally admired Thyrza's 
honesty ; he had not given her credit for so 
much. 

" This poor little fern se^ms likely to prove 
a failure," said Captain Bennett, calling Mr. 
Gibson's attention to a very sickly specimen 
of the maiden-hair spleenwort. " We brought 
it from Brackenhurst Church ; the north side is 
nearly covered with it ; but no place that I have 
hit upon yet will make it thrive here." 

"I told you it would not, John; it was 
neither more nor less than sacrilege, and so I 
said at the time. Can you wonder it doesn't 
flourish ?" she asked, turning to Mr. Gibson. 

He smiled at her eagerness, but she got no 
opinion out of him ; to tell the truth, he had 
scarcely been listening to her in his pre- occu- 
pation of mind. 

"Well, my dear," he said to Thyrza, "this 
does not look lik^ getting home ; and if we are 
late what will they say, with a drive in prospect 
directly after lunch ?" 

" Oh, you are not going yet. If you had 
stopped at Brackenhurst Church you would 
have spent double the time there. You must 

43—2 
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come in and see mamma ; she would never for- 
give me if I were to let you go without." 

So they all went, into the house. Mrs. 
Bennett, a slender and very elegant woman, 
welcomed Thyrza most kindly, and said, "I 
was coming to call on Miss Thornton this after- 
noon." 

" Oh, but you must not now, mamma ; they 
are all going out.^ Wasn't it nice that we should 
meet this morning ? Miss Bryant knows Frank- 
fort and Lindenhain, and all the other places : 
we have had the most delightful talk, you can't 
think." 

' " Here is something that you will like/^ said 
Captain Bennett, bringing forward an immense 
portfolio, from which he took out a large sheet 
of jean, on whose smooth surface, in a perfect 
state 0^ tasteful arrangement, was the impres- 
sion of exquisite fern leaves, thrown into relief 
by the dark and well-toned off background of 
spattering. 

"This is my mother's work," he said, "she 
wished to preserve the recollection, at least, of 
some of our beauties, and she chose this way of 
doing it." 

" How very beautiful !" 

" There are twenty-four sheets in all. This is 
my favourite : what do you think of it ?" 
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" I believe it is all humbug/' said Mr. Gibsoa 
to himself, as Thyrza signified her unqualified 
approval of the group in question. " She cares 
nothing for such things, I know ; and yet — dear 
me ! how uncharitable I am !" 

"What care and time you must have bestowed 
upon them !" said Thyrza to Mrs. Bennett, who 
stood by her son, looking with a somewhat sad 
expression on the leaves as they were turned 
over. They had been done in the happy days 
of her husband's life, and they were a great deal 
more to her than they could possibly be to an 
ordinary admirer. 

" They took some time, certainly," she said, 
" but I had plenty to give just then ; it was a 
great enjoyment to me." 

They were only at the third sheet now, and 
Mr. Gibson began to be impatient. 

" I am afraid we must not stop to look through 
them all," he said; "we have a long walk before 



us." 



**Well, you must come another day," said 
Mrs. Bennett to Thyrza. " I hope we shall see 
you often during your stay. Tell Miss Thornton 
that I meant to call to-day, but will wait now ; 
she is not the person I care to be disappointed 
of seeing." 

" It is quite a relief sometimes to be told 
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people are not at home," said Grace ; ** one feels 
one has been spared doing penance. I do so hate 
calls, except at" some houses, — just a few, you 
know." 

" Now, Irrepressible, perhaps you will let me 
speak/' said her brother. "What time on Satur- 
day shall we meet at Brackenhurst V* 

Mr. Gibson named ten o'clock, and Mrs. Ben- 
nett said, " Is it to be a meeting of archsBologists 
on a stnall scale ?" 

The vicar did not know what the captain's 
tastes might be: as for Thyrza, her "Pretty 
well" had shown him clearly how deep hers were. 
Grace was an enthusiast on most points, and 
possibly this might be one. His answer was 
distinguished by a judicious ambiguity of terms, 
and Mrs. Bennett smiled. 

They made a pleasant group to look at as they 
stood by the table, — ^the old clergyman, with his 
white hair and smooth broad forehead; the young 
handsome oflGlcer, with his erect bearing and an 
unmistakable air of ease and culture about him ; 
his mother, with her peaceful face under the 
choicest of widow's caps, with a shawl on her 
graceful sloping shoulders, worn as people with 
such shoulders are apt to wear them, not for 
warmth, but because the light drapery is so be- 
coming to the figure it sets off rather than hides ; 
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the little bright-eyed daughter by her side, all 
smiles and dimples, looking up from under her 
long, dark eyelashes a^ if all the world depended 
on Saturday's being fine ; and yet, among them 
all, perhaps Thyrza was the most striking to an 
eye that did not look so deep as Mr. Gibson's. 
She had a light morning dress, with a great deal 
of pink about it, and a hat whose drooping white 
feather falling over her black hair had a style of 
its own, combining grace and fashion very charm- 
ingly indeed. What plainness of feature her face 
possessed (sometimes visible enough) was lost 
just now in the smile which played about her 
mouth, while her self-possessed attitude, with per- 
fectly-gloved hands resting on the handle of her 
sunshade, contrasted pleasantly with Grace's 
equally characteristic restless swinging of her 
hat round and round, as if she delighted in per- 
petual motion. 

" It will be quite a relief to me when Grace 
has seen the church,'' remarked her mother, 
" for I am no guide in such matters, and she 
has been longing to go ever since she heard 
of it." 

" I would have taken you if you had asked 
me," said Mr. Gibson, " or Mr. Grey would." 

" Oh, I can't bear Mr. Grey ; he is so pom- 
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pous and horrid," said Grace, quickly ; " I 
would not go with him on any account" 

" You must make up your mind to submit 
to the infliction of his presence on Saturday," 
said Mr. Gibson, smiling ; " we can scarcely go 
to look over his own church without him." 

" Oh, but you can contrive for him to be out; 
now do ; I am sure you can manage it if you 
will. Now promise." 

" I will do nothing of the sort," said Mr. 
Gibson, laughing. 

" And after all," said the captain, " the 
ground of her prejudice is only that he is in 
the habit of saying * It is obvious,' when a 
simpler word would do. That is all, I am con- 
vinced." 

" John, what nonsense you talk I I am sure 
it is not. Please, Mr. Gibson, don't pay any 
attention to him; he is so very absurd. I 
could tell you ever so much." 

" Another time then, please," said Mr. Gib- 
son, " for we shall be late, I know. Good-bye ;" 
and he shook hands with Mrs. Ben^ett. 

But her son and daughter went with them 
to the gate ; and when Thyrza looked back 
from the lane ther^ they were still, and the 
wave of Grace's hand, with the^ uplifted hat of 
her brother, were a delight to her eyes. 
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" What charming people they are I" she said, 
in the easy natural tone she could assume 
when she pleased ; " they must be very nice 
neighbours." . 

" So they are. Grace is a talkative little 
puss, but she is very fresh and simple. Some- 
times I wish our girls saw more of her, but 
two miles is rather too far for her to come 
alone, and her brother seems engrossed with 
his numerous occupations, so that we don't see 
much of them." 

" I never saw such a fine collection of 
ferns." 

" I did not expect you would care for them. 
I thought you were no botanist," said Mr. Gib- 
son, rather mischievously. 

" Oh, botany is one thing and flowers are 
another — or ferns, it doesn't matter. One is 
not obliged to know all the why and where- 
fore to appreciate the beauty ^pne sees." 

" There you are quite right." 

** It was very nice to meet with some one 
who knew Lindenhain and the old German 
places." 

" Ah 1 you had a happy time there, no 
doubt," said Mr. Gibson, glad to lead away 
from the immediate subject of the " charming " 
family. 
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" It was great fun going about, and I never 
climbed to such heights in my life. Miss 
Bennett seems to have gone over nearly the 
same ground. I am so glad I have seen 
her." 

Mr. Gibson could not echo Thyrza's satis- 
faction, the truth being, he was rather vexed 
that they had happened to meet ; but of course 
this he would not say, and by degrees he tried 
to turn the conversation. An old man whom 
they met he thought would serve his purpose 
in this way ; so, after stopping to speak to him, 
he remarked as they went on : 
- " That is a wonderful specimen of humanity 
— one hundred next December. I often wish 
for the old man's memory, that I might call to 
mind what passed nearly a century ago." 

" Has he a good memory V 

" Yes ; we have many a talk. His grand- 
father fought under the Duke of Marlborough, 
and his great-grandfather was on the kings 
side in the civil wars. It is wonderful how few 
generations it takes to link the old time with 
the new. There is a broken spear in this old 
man's cottage which came from the battle-field 
at Newbury. He was a soldier, too, in the 
Peninsular war." ^ 

" I like soldiers," said Thyrza. 
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" Most youDg ladies do/' said Mr. Gibson, 
drily. 

" Is there any one belonging to him ?" 

" To whom r 

" The old man we were talking of.'* 

** One great-granddaughter, who is so deaf 
that he seldom speaks to her, because she mis- 
takes all he says. She is a very worthy woman, 
poor soul.*' 

** I suppose he has a pension ?" 

" Oh yes ; they are not badly off altogether. 
There are many degrees of poverty.'* 

" Is Captain Bennett in the Artillery V* 

" Yes/' answered Mr. Gibson, not pleased at 
the failure of his little scheme to lead away 
from the handsome soldier. He made no more 
attempts, and the two walked on in silence for 
some time, he vexing himself in a manner not 
usual with him ; but he was not sure of Thyrza. 
He did not like people who could suddenly 
make themselves so agreeable, and for so evident 
a cause. 

" It is almost a pity I did not let her go to 
the school, only I thought she would like the 
walk better ; and now I suppose we are in for 
it. It is easy to see she has made an impres- 
sion ; and, oh dear I these young people are so 
very difficult to deal with. I remember my own 
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young days ; but still well, two meetings in 

the future already planned, the church on 
Saturday (much she cares for the church !), and 
then she is to go again to see those fern paint- 
ings, or whatever they are. Then she makes 
herself so taking that that young fellow will 
be falling in love and thinking he can't live 
without her, and that she must go out to India 
with him. He'll think nothing in the world of 
her not being his equal ; he'll get led on till 
he makes her an offer, and she'll accept him, 
and then there'll be " 

" A pretty kettle of fish," said Thyrza, break- 
ing in upon his. meditations ^with a remark so 
apposite that he said, in some alarm : 

" Surely I was not thinking aloud ?" 

" Only at the last It was so funny to hear 

you say, ' And then there'll be ' that I could 

not help finishing it for you." 

Neither the style nor the impertinence of her 
first remark seemed to strike him in his thank- 
fulness at finding he had said no more. 

" It is a very bad habit to talk to one's self," 
he said, with a smile, " but I am afraid I often 
do it." 

" But surely you do not mind your thoughts 
being known," said Thyrza ; " you are not 
hatching treason or anything of that sort.^' 
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" Things may be lawful to think and yet not 
fjxpedient to speak of/' he replied, " But here 
we are at home ; now run in, for we are late ;" 
and Thyrza obeyed. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

If Thyrza knew a Norman arch from a Gothic, 
it was the utmost she did. But she was not 
one to display her ignorance unduly ; and when 
on Saturday they entered Br^ckenhurst Church, 
her sharp wits helped her to gather enough from 
the observations of the others to keep her suf- 
ficiently up to the mark to pass muster; and 
when she did show her want of knowledge it 
was in such a humble manner that Captain 
Bennett thought it rather in her favour than 
otherwise, and took great pains to enlighten 
her. She was with him all the time, for Grace 
kept close ^to Mr. Gibson to save herself from 
her aversion Mr. Grey : and the two Gibson 
girls went from one to the other as they liked. 
They had seen the church many times before, 
but, like their father, they never tired of it, and 
while to Thyrza it was only an object for a 
meeting with some one who would pay her 
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attention, to them it was a pleasure in it- 
self. 

They spent more than an hour inside, and 
Thyrza was only saved from exclaiming, " What 
a hideous old font I" by overhearing a remark 
from Mr. Gibson as to its antiquarian value ; so 
she ^stopped herself in time. 

Outside, the air was fragrant with violets 
which grew between the graves and round the 
old iron railings of the tombs in such profusion 
as she had never seen before, and the bank by 
the old lych-gate was blue with them. Over- 
head were tall, stately old elms, with great 
round nests at the top of their bare branches, 
and the rooks went in and out, flapping their 
wings and cawing, as if they did not approve of 
the voices below. There was an old sun-dial on 
a pedestal opposite the church porch, which 
bore a quaint Latin inscription, and Thyrza 
asked what it was. Captain Bennett stopped 
to read it to her, and Thyrza, by means of 
remarking upon it at greater length than neces- 
sary, contrived to keep him behind when the 
others were already through the gate ; and 
really she made herself so agreeable that her 
companion was very glad to linger with her. 
So they found out other objects of interest in 
the old churchyard, and loitered about till Mr. 
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Gibson, strolling with his friend and daughters 
in the parsonage garden, began to grow fidgety, 
and sent Emily to say they were going home. 
He was really quite uneasy, but then, poor man, 
what was he to do ? 

"If I had any hand in it, I am sure it was 
most innocently," he said to his wife afterwards, 
when they were walking in the kitchen-garden, 
and admiring the effect on the up-springing 
plants of a recent brisk little shower. 

" I know that nothing happens by chancy or 
I should regret over and over again that I took 
her with me that morning, but how was I to 
know that we should meet the Bennetts ? and 
who would ever dream that such an unamiable 
girl as that could make herself quite charming 
on occasion ? I am sure I don't wonder that 
he admires her, but I was never more vexed in 
my life." 

" Oh, it will not come to anything,'' said Mrs. 
Gibson, " it is not likely ; he is not the man to 
fall in love, or our Kitty would have taken him 
captive long ago." 

" Kitty and Thyrza are very different 
girls." 

" I should hope so 1" 

"Well, but you know, a man who would 
think nothing of the one might strongly approve 
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of the other, He is certainly pleased with 
Thyrza." 

Perhaps the best women in the world have a 
spice of dog-in-the-mangerism in them with re- 
gard to their daughters when looked at from a 
paatrimonial point of view. Mrs. Gibson would 
not have liked Kate to go so far from home as 
India with the most eligible husband living, but 
neither did she quite approve of Thyrza's getting 
what her own chUd missed ; and so she said, in 
a slightly contemptuous tone, " Then he must 
be very easily pleased ; I gave him credit for 
more sense." 

" I am afraid sense has very little to do with 
such matters," remarked Mr. Gibson, gravely. 

" Oh, you dear old blundering John 1 Now 
suppose I take that personally ?" 

" You won't do that, so you need not pretend. 
But now what are we to do in this business T 

" Nothing at all ; opposition always spurs 
people on. Thyrza is a flirt, evidently, and 
flirts never get married.^' 

" Never ?" 

" Oh, well, sometimes, I know ; but they are 
apt to play their dangerous .game once too 
often. Well, I am sure, for Deborah's sake, I 
hope the girl will marry, for there will never be 
any peace at the Cottage as long as she is there." 

VOL. III. 44 
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She is very much improved." 
Yea, I know that, and Deborah is quite a 
different being ; but still " 

Mrs. Gibson did not finish her sentence ; she 
remarked on the spinach bed instead, and her 
husband saw no use in prolonging a discussion 
which evidently disturbed her, so he gave it 
up. 

There were still ten days before the wedding, 
and of course a great deal to do in one way or 
another. 

Thyrza did not put herself out of the way to 
help, but was useful occasionally when it served 
her purpose to be so ; and Cousin Deborah 
blamed herself for seeing so quickly the points 
wherein she was deficient. Self was first still, 
there was no doubt about that, and she could 
only be thankful there were no startling displays 
of temper, for she knew the serp^t was only 
scotched, not killed. It made her rather nervous 
sometimes, and she was full of gratitude every 
evening, when the day had passed without an 
outbreak. She had not seen the captain and 
Thyrza much together, or the reason of her 
amiability would have been apparent. Her 
cousins, with affectionate regard for her peace of 
mind, did not trouble her with their suspicions; 
and meanwhile the flirtation, or whatever it was. 
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went on very prosperously ; though, to do Cap- 
tain Bennett justice, he was quite in earnest ; 
and so far as that goes, so was Thyrza, only in 
a different way. She wrote to Fanny Sutcliffe, 
and askdd her to bring some ferns from their 
haunt near the mill cottages, and though, when 
they came, they were, of course, given to Grace, 
still her brother had the disposing of them, and 
it entailed an hour in the fernery, wherein she 
was now quite at home. It was aft engrossing 
kind of amusement, this fern seeking and 
arranging, and Thyrza, who cared no more for 
ferns than she did for fossils, except that the 
fresh young leaves had the advantage over the 
stones, by virtue of their newness and bright* 
ness, soon grew as enthusiastic as Grace. Miss 
Thornton puzzled over it at first, for Thyrza 
had never helped to fill up gaps in the rockwork 
at home, though she might have done it easily ; 
and now no effort seemed too great to give 
Grace Bennett pleasure. 

Then it suddenly flashed upon her that the 
captain was at the bottom of it, and her heart 
was filled with dismay. Not eighteen months ago 
she had been reproached in the bitterest terms 
by Thyrza for blighting her happiness for life ; 
and yet now the old love seemed quite forgotten 
in this new attraction. Certainly Mr. .Graham 

44—2 
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was either married or about to be, and therefore 
it was right to forget him ; but it is not always 
easy to do what is right in such a case, as 
Cousin Deborah knew by experience. A deal of 
schooling of an unruly self, a stern fight with 
the loving impulses of a strong, true heart, had 
made her look upon what the world calls " a 
disappointment" in a very serious light. But 
then it was her nature to take things seriously, 
she knew, and all people could not be alike. 
Thyrza might have loved sincerely, and yet have 
soon got over it. But no ! that she could not 
have done ! said the inner voice ; what had taken 
deep root could not be pulled up without a deal 
of trouble, and hard, stern labour ; but surely 
she was not scheming for simply a good match ! 
The thought was dreadful to her. 

However, the fear having once entered her 
mind was not to be dismissed in a hurry, and 
she began to torture herself in an ingenious 
mariner, not with any studied intention to do 
so, but simply because she could not help tor- 
self. She knew nothing whatever of Percy's 
antecedents, for though Mary Leslie had men- 
tioned him and his family several times during 
her visit to Walford last year, she was not in 
the least censorious, so that what would have 
struck others did not enter her head, and she 
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had only told Miss Thornton they were rich, she 
believed ; and she thought Percy and the girls 
were very good-natured. Still, there was the 
fact that the knowledge of Thyrza s obscure 
origin had hindered the marriage in that case, 
and surely, it would be a great bar in this. It 
was not likely that Mrs. Bennett would ever 
look over such a fact, and as to the captain — 
well, men in love will ignore a good deal ; but 
was he in love ? that was the question, for Miss 
Thornton scarcely believed he could be. She 
was not blind to Thyrza's glaring faults, dearly 
as she loved her (nay, her very love seemed to 
open her eyes in this respect), and much as she 
hoped she was really improved, she was inclined 
to pity any one who might have the misfortune 
to be her husband. 

The cause of her disquietude was the more 
apparent by contrast with Emily's sweet sim- 
plicity and quietness of manner. Though 
naturally the object of universal thought just 
now, she seemed only conscious of the love sur- 
rounding her, and was as unselfish and thought- 
ful for others as she had ever been. It was to 
be a quiet wedding, and over the brightest pros- 
pect there is generally just a little veil of sorrow- 
ful regret for the home and the old ties which 
are so different from all others ; and so it was a 
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subdued, gentle Fkind of happiness which 
enveloped everything in her eyes, and loud 
mirth and fun would have seemed discordant. 
Nelly and Alice, the two married sisters, were 
to come to-morrow with the two little nieces 
who were to be bridesmaids, and the one 
nephew, whose presence on such an occasion 
could by no means be dispensed with. Thyrza 
had never seen these two sisters since her un- 
conscious babyhood, but in her satisfaction at 
the growing attention on Captain Bennett's 
part, she was disposed to like every one who 
did not interfere with 'her plans ; and this they 
were not likely to do. 

"Who are you?" inquired little Jack, soon 
after his arrival the next afternoon, when his 
mother had gone up to take off her hat, leaving 
him alone with Thyrza and Miss Thornton. 
The question was abrupt as it was pointed, and ' 
he stared full at Thyrza as he put it. 

'* I am Thyrza. Haven't you heard of me T 

'* No. You are not one of my aunties, 

because they are upstairs with mamma, all 

except Aunt Nelly, and she isn't come yet. I 

don't know anything about Thyrza. Are you 

good r 

Now this is a particularly difficult question to 
answer, especially with a child's deep earnest 
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eyes looking as if they would read one's very 
soul. To reply " Yes," is, in most cases, to tell 
a deliberate untruth ; besides, taking another 
view of it, it smacks of pride, and a well-taught 
child knows that pride is wrong. But to say 
" No," is to lower one's self in the estimation of 
the little questioner, and so the only thing is to 
get out of it, or, at least, so Thyrza thought as 
she answered ; " Do I look good ?" 

''No; that you donV 

'' Why, what is the matter with me ?" asked 
Thyrza, not too well pleased. 

" I don't like black people." 

"But I am not black." 

" Yes, you are ; you have black hair and black 
eyes, and you are just like a naughty old gipsy 
woman at home, who takes the farmers' chickens 
and steals apples, and got sent to prison once." 

*' But I don't do such things." 

" Don't you think she would if she could ?" 
said Master Jack,* turning to Cousin Deborah, 
" only perhaps sloe's afraid of grandpapa." 

** Why, my little boy, what funny notions you 
have I Come and sit on my lap, and talk to me." 

" What about ?" 

" Oh ! anything you like." 

** I've got a drum, and it makes such a jolly 
row." 
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" No doubt." 

" And Fve got six rabbits, only the littlest 
one died. Does she like rabbits ?" pointing to 
Thyrza. 

** I don't know ; suppose you ask her V 

Jack looked at Thyrza silently for a moment, 
and then said, " I shan't ask her ; she looks 
cross." 

" See how well she can play at ball with you," 
said Miss Thornton, anxious to propitiate the 
little fellow; and out cam^ from her pocket 
a most enchanting ball, of all colours of the 
rainbow. ^* Now what do you think of that ?" 

" Is it for me ?" 

" Yes." 

"To keep?" 

"Yes, certainly. Now, then, throw it to 
Thyrza." 

Whether it was that his remarks had vexed 
her, or from inability to throw for so short a 
distance without overshooting the mark, remains 
a doubt, but certainly she failed to satisfy Jack, 
and when he got up and ran off in order to 
have space enough for a game with Cousin 
Deborah, Thyrza went out of the room. 

In the hall she met Alice. *' Where is Jack ?" 
she a^ked. 

" In the drawing-room with Aunt Deborah." 
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'* Have you made friends with him V 

" He won't make friends," said Thyrza, with 
a scowl. 

" I am afraid he is rather rough and rude/* 
said his mother ; " and he has had the misfortune 
of being very delicate all his life, so that he is a 
good deal spoilt/' 

"He looks strong enough now." 

" Yes ; he is much better. But perhaps you 
don't like children ?" 

"I like them when they are nice," said 
Thyrza. 

" Oh, then you will approve of Nelly's two ; 
they are little darlings." 

They were now in the garden, having walked 
out of the open front door instead of turning 
into the drawing-room ; and Alice, sadly afraid 
that her little son had not been on his best 
behaviour, tried to make Thyrza look more 
amiable. By degrees she succeeded, and when, 
crossing the churchyard stile, Captain Bennett 
came in sight, the black looks vanished alto- 
gether ; and Alice, ignorant of the cause, began 
to hope that, after all, the sc(twl meant nothing. 

It was rather remarkable that the churchyard 
path, which took him more than half a mile out 
of his road, should seem to be regarded by the 
captain as the nearest way home, for the days 
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were few when his tall figure was not to be seen 
above the white grave-stones. Just now, no- 
thing in the world but the chance of a sight of 
Thyrza had brought him there, and he was re- 
warded by rather more than he had expected. 
Alice knew him, and went up to the stile to 
speak to him ; and, though Thyrza scarcely 
said a word the whole time, the poor, deluded 
man went away in a state of great satisfaction 
with her and with things in general. 

As the two returned to the house, little Jack 
came out with his wonderful ball, and Thyrza, 
recovered from her annoyance, offered to run a 
race with him, and was so obliging as to allow 
him to win. Afterwards she took him to the 
stable to see the old tortoiseshell ' cat and her 
three kittens ; and the little boy, responding to 
her.efforts to amuse him, presently put his small 
hand in hers, and asked to see grandpapa's cows. 
So the two turned out of the stable-yard into 
the paddock close by, and Thyrza rose wonder- 
fully in his estimation when she set him on the 
back of old Brindle, and walked up and down 
by his side. 

" Why, you are not afraid !" he said, aston- 
ished. 

" Of course not ; Brindle is very quiet, though 
I think she is puzzled to know what we are 
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about. Never mind I she will soon get used 
to it" 

Jack was in high glee. With his little short 
legs stuck out on each &ide, and his hands hold- 
ing fast by the cow's neck, he expressed his 
opinion that this was much better than being 
on horseback, and that a donkey-ride was nothing 
to it. Thyrza did not let him know of her arm 
behind him ready to prevent a tumble, so that 
the glory of his position was all his own, and he 
was shouting and laughing, to the great bewilder- 
m.ent of his steed, when Captain Bennett re- 
appeared. Now, whatever the churchyard might 
be, the lane at the end of the paddock was cer- 
tainly not in his way home ; but, of course, he 
was not obliged to be always coming from the 
same point of the compass. He was a great 
walker, and if he chose to prefer out-of-the-way 
lanes and paths, that was no one s business but 
his own. 

It was a pretty picture that he looked at over 
the five-barred gate. The cow with Jack's quaint 
little figure on her back in an attitude which 
spoke of intense enjoyment, and the tall, dark 
girl by his side. She was evidently as happy as 
Jack, and the exercise and laughter had called 
the colour into her cheeks, so that, with bright 
eyes and smiling mouth, and a general flutter of 
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blue ribbons about her white dress, she looked 
her very best, and the captain gazed admiringly 
as Brindle was guided to the gate. 

" Well done ! you are a plucky little fellow to 
stick on like that." 

"Why, of course, I shouldn't fall off. Wouldn't 
you like a ride now ?" 

" Thank you, I think not ; the cow would pro- 
bably disapprove of my weight." 

" Yes, you're rather big. Are you very old ?" 

" Older than you are, my little man," said 
Captain Bennett, laughing. 

" I'm five now, but I shall be «ix: next birth- 
day," said Jack, as if stating a hitherto unheard- 
of fact. 

" Eeally 1 that is getting on. And when are 
you going to sea ?" 

"I didn't know I was going." 

*' Oh, I thought you were a little sailor by the 
cut of your collar." 

" Oh, that's nothing ; all my clothes are made 
like this. I should like to be a sailor, though, 
or a soldier." 

" I am a soldier." 

" Are you ? Where's your sword ?" 

Captain Bennett spent some little time in ex- 
plaining to Jack that a soldier was not obliged 
to wear his sword on all occasions ; and then, as 
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Brindle showed decided signs of having had 
enough of this, he lifted the little boy over her 
head and set him on the top of the gate, by 
which means he made sure of Thyrza, who was 
dutifully faithful to her charge, and would not 
have left him on any account. So they talked, 
and Jack talked, and the child's chatter, though 
it was very convenient in drowning theirs, was 
duly responded to, and it was quite half an hour 
before Thyrza looked at her watch and said they 
must go home. 

" Not yet, surely ?" said the captain. 

But Thyrza was firm, and when Jack had 
scrambled down, they said "Good-bye," and then 
went the shortest way across the paddock, only 
stopping to give Brindle a few affectionate pats 
as they passed her. 

" We've had such fun," said Jack, as he sat at 
tea by a little round table all to himself near his 
grandmamma. It was a great treat to him to 
be witness of a late dinner, and at first he had 
been unusually quiet. However, his tongue 
could not be still long, and " we've had such 
fun" was said loud enough for every one to 
hear. 

" That's right. Where have you been ?" 

" Oh, everywhere. In the stable and aU about, 
and then we went into the paddock, and I had 
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a ride on Briiidle ; and then there was such a 
jolly man by the gate with a moustache, and he 
says he's a soldier, only he doesn't always wear 
a sword. I think he's one of Thyrza's friends." 
Of course every one looked at Thyrza, and, of 
course, she could have whipped Master Jack 
with the greatest good will in the world. Little 
monkey ! She had never thought of this. Feel- 
ing that her best plan was to appear indifferent, 
she remarked, coolly enough, '" It was only Cap- 
tain Bennett." . 

Only Captain Bennett. Cousin Deborah felt 
anxious, Mrs. Gibson annoyed, her husband con- 
firmed in his previous opinion, and Alice and her 
sisters slightly curious. Fanny Sutcliffe sent 
one of her searching looks across the table, but 
could discover nothing from Thyrza's face, and 
Jack went on : 

" We talked quite half an hour, we did." 
" But you were not sitting on poor old Brindle 
all that time 1" said his grandmother. *' I am 
sure she would be very tired." 

" Oh, no ; I only went across the field on her, 
and when we came to the gate by the lane, you 
know, I let her go, and rode on it instead. That 
was when we talked. It must have been half 
an hour, for it struck five just as I got on the 
gate,- and when Thyrza looked at her watch and 
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said she must go, she said it was half-past, and 
we should be too late." 

It was very provoking that he should be so 
accurate in his calculations, but Thyrza would 
do nothing to keep him quiet. She knew it 
would be wiser to take no notice, so she went on 
with her dinner, and let him run on as he would, 
but she did not feel any fonder of the little boy 
for his revelations. 

" Do you think I shall have another ride on 
Brindle ?" said Jack, presently, after a pause in 
his remarks, whereof the cause was a fresh supply 
of jam and bread. 

" Perhaps — we shall see j we must not tire 
her," said Mrs. Gibson. 

" And will Nelly and Flory ride too ?" 

" We shall see." 

" Thyrza would hold them on tight. I like 
Thyrza now, but I didn't at first," he said, look- 
ing at Miss Thornton. 

" That shows that little boys should not jump 
to hasty conclusions," said Cousin Deborah, 
solemnly, hoping that her grave tone would 
silence Jack. 

But hope tells a flattering tale not seldom, 
where it has for its object the quieting of a talka- 
tive child. Jack immediately inquired, "What 
ei.re hasty ponclusions ?" 
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" It would have been a hasty conclusion to 
your ride if Brindlehad sent you flying over Jier 
head," said Mr. Gibson. 
^* But that has nothing to do with Thyrza." 

" And Thyrza will have nothing to do with 
you if you chatter so," said his mother. 

" Little boys should be seen and not heard," 
said Fanny SutcliflPe. 

'' What's the good of them, then T 

Nobody answered this query, and Jack went 
on : 

" She didn't look at all cross when we were at 
the gate with the soldier. Perhaps she is shy 
with strangers, like Maggie Ward ; she always 
looks cross then, and I was a stranger at first, 
you know. So, perhaps, she was shy; but I 
don't think he was a stranger." 

" Come, my boy, go on with your tea, and 
allow some one else to talk," said Mr. Gibson, 
and Jack; for a wonder, obeyed. 

The next day was to be one full of occupation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sutcliffe were expected, with Fr^d 
and his brothers, and also Nelly, with her hus- 
band and little girls, and Jack's papa. The 
vicarage was old, and full of little nooks of rooms; 
but five or six of the visitors were to be accom- 
modated at a farm-house near, and soon after 
seven Thyrza set off with a note which Mrs. 
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Gibson had written the evening before to the 
farmer's wife. It was a beautiful morning, with 
a fresh breeze blowing, and the hedges and trees 
wearing that brown tinge which tells of buds 
nearly ready to burst into leaf. She had made 
herself very useful in various ways, and knew 
that this taking of Mrs. Gibson's note would, 
ensure early attention to it, so she did not scruple 
to go before breakfast. The meadows were starred 
with daisies, and the early com was radiant in 
the fields by which she passed on her way to the 
farm-house. How beautiful it looked, with its 
red-roofed barns, and large haystacks, and the 
grey and silver pigeons sunning themselves on 
the gable of the granary. There was a pleasant 
stir and sound of life in the cackle of poultry in 
the yard, and the grunts and snorts from the 
pig-styes. The ducks were "diving tail up- 
wards " in the pond, and shaking oft' the cool 
drops from their white feathers with a gentle 
splash very pleasant to hear. At the kitchen 
door stood the farnier's wife, with her apron 
gathered up in her left hand, while with the 
other she scattered rice upon the path for the 
fowls congregated there. 

Thyrza had got over her vexation with little 
Jack^ and was in a particularly good humour 
this morning as she lifted the long latch of the 
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white gate and went in. The farmer's wife 
knew her better than she was aware of, for she 
had been one of those present at her baptism, 
and had felt many a womanly wonder as to 
how she would turn out. " Very well indeed,*' 
was her verdict now, for she only saw the 
outside, and Thyrza had been on .her best 
behaviour at Lowton. 

"We shall have a fine day for the wedding 
on Tuesday if it doesn't change," she remarked 
wisely, after sending a message in reply to 
the note, " and right glad I shall be ; for 
Miss Emily's deserving of aU the sunshine she 
gets." 

Thyrza assented. She did not particularly 
care for Emily, but that was nothing ; other 
people thought a good deal of her, and she 
would not trouble to contradict them. 

" I think she will make a pretty bride," she 
said. 

'* Yes, bless her ! and a good wife. Well, 
they'll miss her strangely ; but there, that's 
the way with all the young birds, they leave 
the old nest sooner or later ; I did the same 
myself Won't you come into the dairy, miss, 
and have some milk after your walk ?" ^ 

Thyrza followed her into the great cool place, 
with its bright tin pans, and thick yellow cream. 
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looking like wrinkled leather as the farmer's 
wife put in a spoon at the edge to show Thyrza 
its quality. Then came a draught of milk of 
delicious coolness, and afterwards it was time 
to go home. 

As she came through the churchyard, she saw 
Mr. Gibson walking up and down, as was his 
custom before breakfast, and she went up to 
him at dnce. 

*' I think this is such a pretty churchyard," 
she said, " but I have nevei: been quite to the 
end, and it extends a long way." 

" Come with me now. There is plenty of 
time." 

It was an extensive piece of ground, enclosed 
with a low ivy-covered wall, and surrounded by 
green fields and trees. In the near distance were 
the hills, their once green sides sadly marred 
by the mines, and all the working apparatus 
And furnaces ; still the view was exceedingly 
pleasant to look upon, and overhead the clear 
April sky was bright and pure, and the sunlight 
glanced on the white stones and crosses scat- 
tered here and there among the mounds. 

Near one end of the churchyard, in an angle 
formed by the meeting walls, was a lime tree, 
and under its shade a small low headstone be- 
longing to a long green grave. Mr. Gibson went 
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up to it, and Thyrza followed him, suddenly 
remembering — though such a thought had never 
crossed her before — ^that her father had died at 
Lowton, and it came into her mind now that 
this was his grave. 

" J. B. 

"Died February 12th, 1845, 
"Aged 37. 

" * When he was yet a great way off his father saw 
him, and had compassion, and ran, and fell on his neck^ 
and kissed him.' " 

" Is this my father s grave V she asked. 

" Yes." 

^' Why did you choose that text ?" 

^' I will tell you." And then, as they walked 
down the path, he told her all that he so well 
remembered of her father s last hours. He was 
doubtful, at first, how she would take it, but 
to his great comfort she listened eagerly, and 
said, '^ Thank you," very quietly when he had 
finished. 

It was not likely that she should tell Mr. 
Gibson how the thought of those same com- 
forting words had helped her in the time of her 
terrible grief last year. Nevertheless, she was 
struck that, to her father, they had also brought 
consolation. She walked home very gravely by 
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Mr. Gibson'^ side, for the sight of the text and 
his commentary upon it had carried her back 
to the shabby room near Cambridge Heath, 
and the one or two resolutions she had made 
there. They had not been wholly forgotten, 
but still a good deal in danger of being choked 
by the worldly scheming which had occupied 
her so much of late. She did not really care 
deeply for Captain Bennett, but she liked his 
attentions ; besides, if she were to be married, it 
would be such an easy way of getting out of 
the monotonous life at the Cottage. She had 
almost forgotten what had come; in the way 
when Percy had proposed to her, but now the 
sight of her father's grave had brought it all 
back, and she looked pre-occupied, and a little 
sad. Mr. Gibson was glad to see it had left 
an impression, and he made no effort to arouse 
her, only he did wish very much that he could 
aee what was in her mind. 
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CHAPTER Vril. 

It is quite a farce to talk about "a quiet 
wedding," when tjiere are so many relations 
and friends invited as in the case of Emily 
Gibson. Besides, six bridesmaids make some 
little stir and sensation on their own account, 
especially when they are all nice-looking girls. 
Fanny Sutcliffe and Kate Gibson, Thyrza and 
a niece of Mrs. Gibson, were all attractive in 
their way, and the two little girls were like 
fairies in their pink and white. As to Emily, 
no one seemed to notice her dress, in the sweet 
gentle face and quiet manners, which were 
never more beautiful than on her wedding-day, 
as she stood quite still and composed, and to 
all appearance unconscious of the flutter which 
every one else of the bridal party felt more or 
less, while the solemn words were said which 
made her Fred Sutcliffe's wife. Afterwards, 
there was all that mixture of gaiety and sup- 
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pressed sadness which makes the mental atmo- 
sphere of a wedding breakfast, and then came 
the parting. 

Thyrza could but contrast Emily with her- 
self, and, strange to say, she felt that she, so 
much stronger-minded and sensible as she con- 
sidered herself, suffered a good deal by the 
comparison. It almost made her long for single- 
ness of heart, and the simplicity which she had 
been accustomed to laugh at. 

** But then," she argued, " my nature is quite 
different from hers, and I could never be so 
absorbed in any one else.*' So with that she 
tried to satisfy herself^ but did not very com- 
pletely succeed. 

She and Miss Thornton were to stay a fort- 
night longer at Lowton, and then would return 
home; Sophy Chamberlaine was not to be 
married till late in July, so that Thyrza an- 
ticipated an intermediate time of dulness at the 
Cottage before the excitement of another visit, 
and she was possessed with a desire to make 
the most of what was still left to her now. The 
notice of Percy Graham's wedding appeared on 
the same day with Emily's, and as Cousin De- 
borah saw her with the paper in her hand she 
watched her anxiously. But she need not have 
troubled, for Thyrza was almost consoled al- 
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ready, and her aim now was to make all sure 
before she left Low ton. She could not help a 
conviction that if she had treated Percy in a 
less domineering manner beforehand, he might 
have had courage to get oyer the shock he had 
received that day upon the mountain. She 
remembered the many times in which she had 
laughed him to scorn, and tormented him for 
the sake of making her triumph more complete, 
and she reflected that he might reasouably have 
had some dread of a lifetime spent in a, similar 
way. So she acted diflferently now. Though 
there was too much of the flirt in her nature 
for her not to be very tantalising at times, still 
it was in a less formidable style, and had only 
the usual effect of such treatment, making her 
seem all the more attractive. Her mind was 
not quite at ease, for through all, the sight 
of that low tombstone in the angle of the 
churchyard wall would make her wonder how 
it would all end. Captain Bennett noticed that 
she looked sometimes grave and sad, and would 
ponder over the cause, not feeling that as yet 
he had any right to inquire into it ; and Miss 
Thornton saw it too, and, felt anxious and 
troubled. 

" Captain Bennett seems very attentive to 
Thyrza," said Mrs. Sutcliffe one day, when she. 
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with Cousin Deborah and Mrs. Gibson, was 
sitting by the open window of the drawing- 
room. It was a delicious spring day^ and on 
the still, clear air fell the sound of young 
voices as Grace Bennett and her brother with 
the three girls were all playing at croquet for 
the first time in this year. It was quite an m- 
promptu game, originating in some remark of 
Thyrza's about the smoothness of the lawn, 
which ended in the bringing out of the croquet 
box. Captain Bennett and his sister happening 
to pass just as the hoops were fixed, Kate had 
invited them to join ; so there they were at 
eleven o'clock prepared to enjoy themselves till 
lunch. 

Miss Thornton did not- at first reply, as Mrs. 
Sutcliffe s remark was addressed to no one in 
particular ; but Mrs. Gibson said : 

" Yes, . there is no doubt about that," in a 
tone which did not sound very pleased. 

" What a nice thing it would be for her I 
don't you think so, Deborah ? " said Mrs. 
Sutcliffe. 

"Perhaps; but it may not come to any-' 
thing." 

" Would you rather it did npt ?" 

Miss Thornton remembered that Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe knew nothing of the possible bar to such 
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a match, so she roused herself to smile and 
say: 

" Whatever made Thyrza happy would make 
me happy too, but you know they have known 
each other such a little time." 

" Oh, that has nothing to do with it. It will 
be odd to me if it ends here. Look ! how en- 
grossed they are 1" 

" Not with the game," said Mrs. Gibson. 
"Thyrza has to be reminded whenever it is 
her turn to play, and she would fiire badly if it 
were not for her partner." 

'*He plays well. See what good aim he 
takes. Poor Fanny 1 with her two balls and 
that little butterfly Grace, she h^s not much 
chance against the other side." 

" I don't think the balance is equal ; Kate has 
strong wrists, and Thyrza's are never at fault ; 
and of course Captain Bennett's are good. I 
am sure Fanny and little Grace have not half 
the strength between them that there is on the 
enemy's side," said Miss Thornton. 

*' Never mind 1 Perhaps perseverance may 
carry the day. How wonderfully quiet Grace 
is ; not a bit like, herself" 

Mrs. Gibson said nothing ; she was not quite 

pleased with the attention Thyrza was receiving; 
she admired Captain Bennett exceedingly, and 
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thought it a pity he should be thrown away on 
such a girl, and wondered greatly at his taste, 
when her little gentle Kate was standing so 
near him. 

Suddenly fronpi behind the shrubs Master 
Jack appeared upon the scene, jumping and 
careering about all among the balls, to the dire 
confusion of the players. His aunt called him 
to order, but she might as well have spoken to 
the wind. Fanny ran at him with her mallet, 
but he only seized another and brandished it in 
her face. It was Thyrza who reduced him to 
subjection at last, when he had scattered all the 
balls and pulled up one or two hoops. Seizing 
him round the waist, she carried him under her 
strong arm, quite regardless of his kicks and 
struggles, to the drawing-room window, where 
she laid him flat on the mat and asked his grand- 
mamma what could be done with such a tire- 
some boy. 

It was a difficult matter to look grave with 
that mischievous face smiling up into hers, but it 
was necessary to check him in his career, so Mrs. 
Gibson said gravely, ** This will never do. Jack ; 
don't you know it is very ryde and naughty ?*' 

" It was great fun.'' 

*' Possibly ; but I thought you were out with 
your little cousins. Where are they ?" 
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" Oh, they are gone to the wood with Aunt 
Nelly. It isn't half such fun there as it is 
knocking the balls about." 

" Perhaps not ; but you must not interfere 
with the balls now. Perhaps after dinner you 
may have a game with the little girls and Aunt 
Kate, but now you must be good and amuse 
yourself in some other way/' 

" Come with me for a walk/' said Miss 
Thornton. 

'• Will you teU me a story if I do ?" 

" As many as you like," said Miss Thornton 
rashly. 

On this condition Jack agreed to leave the 
croquet players in peace. He had spoiled their 
first game, but they began another directly, and 
Cousin Deborah, through Jack's mischievous- 
ness, missed what both Mrs. Gibson and Mrs. 
Sutcliffe saw — ^a game played by Thyrza against 
the captain, which was quite as much a game of 
skill as that in which the others were engaged, 
and in which, as in the croquet, she came off 
conqueror. 

'* I am afraid she is a coquette," remarked 
Mrs. Sutcliffe^. 

'* Nothing so pretty. That is a * term one 
might apply to little Grace there, but not to 
Thyrza. It is open flirting, and nothing else." 
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" He seems in earnest." 

" Yes, poor man ! I pity him." 

"I cannot understand her." 

" You would be a wonder if you could. She 
has improved certainly ; is much more attentive 
to Deborah, and, I believe, tries to control that 
dreadful temper ; but she is not nice," and Mrs. 
Gibson shook her head. 

" Poor Deborah r 

*' You may well say that. If she had not the 
patience of a saint almost she would have lost 
her temper long ago. It is ai marvel to me how 
she keeps herself in order ; I should have 
difficulty in doing it." 

" And yet I should think you naturally the 
more amiable of the two." 

" That is just it. People with easy temper^ 
have no exercise in controlling them, so that 
others who have done battle all their lives with 
a fiery spirit often have the advantage over 
them at critical moments. I would trust 
Deborah's temper much sooner than I would my 
own, for that very reason." 

" Well, I hope she may be rewarded at last 
for her long-suffering." 

Mrs. Gibson laughed quietly, as if incre- 
dulous, but she said again there waa an improve- 
ment, and then they talked of something else. 
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Meanwhile Jack, having succeeded in captur- 
ing Cousin Deborah, kept her to her word with 
regard to the stories. Happily a somewhat fertile 
imagination came to her aid, and wonderful 
tales of giants and besieged castles were followed 
by no less thrilling accounts of shipwrecked 
sailors on desert islands, living on cocoa-nuts 
and such light food, till Jack was in raptures, 
and expressed his desire to be a sailor, for the 
fun of being shipwrecked and having to dress in 
skins. 

As the last marvellous tale reached its climax, 
they came upon Aunt Nelly, sitting on a felled 
tree in the wood, working, while her two little 
girls, perched on a see-saw, made ofa thin trunk 
placed across one much larger, were balancing 
themselves up and down in the most delightful 
manner. Jack instantly left Miss Thornton and 
ran to see if three could not ride at once, and 
Cousin Deborah sat down by his aunt. 

" I am so glad. But what brings you here ?" 

" Jack made himself one too many on the 
croquet ground, so I thought the best way to 
ensure peace would be to bring him here." 

*' Croquet already r 

" Yes ; it is such a bright morning, and the 
Bennetts are there." 

'* Prepare yourself for a long separation. 
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Cousin Deborah, for Thyrza will certainly be 
Mrs. John Bennett before the year is out." 
" Nonsense T 

" Oh, yes, she will ; I can see it." 
" Well, she might marry a worse man." 
Nelly's opinion was, that the Captain might 
marry a better woman, but she did not say 

80. 

" The children seem happy enough." / 

" Yes, that see-saw is a great achievement ; if 
only Jack does not spoil their sport. I am 
sure I pity Alice with that boy." 

"Oh, you need not. Boys that are worth 
anything are always full of life, and Alice knows 
how to manage him." 

" Yes ; but . now she is gone one is always in 
terror lest he should come to Some harm. 
When we first came here, two hours ago, I 
missed him, and where do you think he was ?" 

" Impossible to guess." 

''Only at the top of that old fir tree as you 
enter the wood. Of course I called him down, 
but before he had reached the ground the 
branch he had been swinging on broke off and 
fell; a minute later and he might have been 
killed." 

" Well, we must be thankful he was not there 
the minute later." 
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"Yes, certainly, but, still, he makes one 



anxious." 



" I feel strongly inclined to take him home 
with me, if Alice would not mind." 

" Oh, but I think she will want him at home 
again by that time, and I am sure it would not 
do to keep him longer away from his father's 
government ; he does not care to submit to much 
else." 

" Thyrza knows how to manage him." 

'^ Does she?" 

" Yes ; he obeys her sooner than any fone 
else." 

"Perhaps it is because she has more physical 
strength, A boy like that admires people who 
have power of that kind." 

" And is there nothing due to mental power ?" 
asked Miss Thornton, a little hurt,- for, in her 
estimation, Nelly did not seem to do Thyrza 
justice. 

*' Oh, I don't deny that she has a strong will, 
but that is not all in managing a child." 

" No ; but it goes a great way. Thyrza has 
the reputation of being a very good dis- 
ciplinarian." 

" I dare say ; I could quite fancy it. Still, 
one needs affection as well as firmness, and I 
don't think she cares for children." 
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" I have not seen her much with them," said 
Mies Thornton, evasively. 

" When are you coming to see us ?" said 
Nelly, presently. ** Could you not leave home 
when Thyrza is at Mrs. Chamberiaine's ? It 
would save you from being lonely, and we should 
enjoy it so." 

The invitation, couched in these terms, con- 
veyed so plainly that Thyrza was not wanted 
too, that Cousin Deborah rebelled against it. 

"I shall have been away long enough, I 
think," she said quietly, '* though it is kind of 
you to ask me." 

'^ You so seldom leave home," said Nelly. 

" You forget Folkestone the autunm before 
last, and now this long visit. I think I do very 
well" 

She felt rather disappointed in Nelly, but re- 
membered that she had been quite old enough 
to take notice and listen to remarks when 
Thyrza had been first brought, a baby, to the 
vicarage. She made allowance for prejudice, 
which was evidently strong ; but still, she felt 
tha.t she liked Alice and the two younger sisters 
better. They had never even hinted that 
Thyrza was not all that could be wished, and 
the eldest sister suffered by comparison with 
them. They strayed off into other topics by 
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degrees, and strolled home for lunch, in time to 
see the croquet players gathering up their 
mallets while they discussed the game just won. 

" I am sorry you are going, Miss Thornton, 
dear," said Q-race, two days before she and 
Thyrza were to leave Lowton ; " I am so very 
sorry ; but I do hope you will come again soon." 

Cousin Deborah kissed the bright little face 
uplifted to hers, and made some kind re- 
sponse. 

" I can't tell you how I shall miss Thyrza ; 
I do like her so very much, and we had such 
fun getting ferns and planting them, and in ever 
so many other ways, too. And as to John, I 
don't know what he wUl do." 

*' Hush ! hush ! you don t know what you are 
talking about." 

" Oh yes ; I do. Well, then, I won't, for I 
see you don't like it, but still I have my own 
little castles in the air. Did you ever have any 
when you were young T 

" Oh yes, more than I could count." 

"Then you don't think it wrong to build 
them ?" 

" My having built them does not justify the 
practice," said Miss Thornton, smiling ; " but 
still, within bounds, I think they do people 
good." 
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"Oh, you are nice to say that I every one 
laughs at me when I speak of my castles ; it is 
charming to think you don't." 

"It is not wise to tell our little fencies to 
every one." 

" No, I suppose not. But then I always look 
for sympathy ; I can't help it ; of course I don't 
always find it, but somehow, that doesn't, cure 
me ; I open out again to the next person I meet, 
with the same horrid result very likely. How- 
ever, it is all the greater treat when I find some 
one like you who will not think me utterly 
foolish. I am so very glad I have been at home 
all this while." 

Cousin Deborah felt it was reviving to meet 
with any one so fresh and simple as the child by 
her side, who seemed willing to let her tongue 
run on to any length, if only she could meet with 
a sympathising listener. 

" I wonder if it would be very wrong to tell 
you some of my likes and dislikes V* 

" I don't think you would sin very greatly in 
so doing, and I can check you if I ddn't 
approve." 

" Very well, then, you must know I don't like 
Mrs. Landon at all." ^ 

Mrs. Landon was Nelly, and Cousin Deborah 
asked why. 

46—2 
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" Oh, she is so dreadfully good." 
•' But surely you like good people V 
" I do when they are nice, but she sits in 
judgment on every one, and that's what I can't 
bear. I know those children of hers are patterns, 
but I don't like pattern children, I much prefer 
Jack with all his naughtiness. And then I'm 
quite sure she doesn't like Thyrza, and I do, 
very much indeed. But perhaps I should not 
have said anything about Thyrza as she belongs 
to you." 

" Never mind that." 

" Well, then, I do believe she is jealous. 
Whenever she sees John with Thyrza she tries 
to come between ; and it is no business of hers. 
She has her own husband, who certainly is not 
half so nice as John, but that's nothing. She 
should not grudge other people happiness. No, 
I don't like her at all ; now Jack's mother is 
quite diflferent." 

She is very sweet and nice." 
Yes, and so are Emily and Kate. They are 
very good, I am sure, and they never assert 
themselves, like some people. And I like Miss 
Sutcliffe too ; of course she ig ten years older 
than I am, and I dare say, ten years wiser, but 
she always treats me as an equal, and never 
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tells me not to be so * gushing.' I do so hate 
that word, don't you ?" 

'' Yes, I don't like it at all." 

*' And you don't think it necessary for me to 
be prim and starched up like any old maid, do 
you ?" said Grace, quite forgetting she was 
speaking to one who was an old maid certainly, 
if not starched up and prim. 

" I should be sorry for you to be anything but 
what you are," said Miss Thornton, "but do you 
think me so very prim ?" 

" You ! why should I ?" 

" Only because you classed all old maids under 
the same head." 

*' Oh, I'm so sorry, I am sure I didn't mean 
anything, you don't really think I did, do 
you ?" 

"No," said Cousin Deborah, laughing; "I was 
only amused." 

" You are not a bit stiif and horrid ; I could 
tell you everything. Oh, if what I want to 
happen does come to pass, won't it be fun? 
We shall be some sort of relations, shan't 
we?" 

Miss Thornton smiled again, in spite of her- 
self. 

" Suppose we wait till it does come to pass, 
before we decide that knotty point," she said. 
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" Oh, but it . will come to pass, I'm quite 
sure. I only wish I could give matters a little 
push." 

" Never do that." 
. " Why not ?" 

" It is one of the most unwise things any one 
can do. Let things take their course ; it is 
much the best plan." 

" Well then, I will. Oh, dear, there is some 
one coming across the paddock I I did think we 
lyere safe for a good hour under this plum tree. 
Never mind, we have had just a little bit of a 
talk, and that is much better than nothing. Oh^ 
it is Mrs. Landon ! Now we shall see if she 
tells me not to be so gushing." 

*' Don't give her cause," said Miss Thornton, 
and Grace took her advice. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Thbee days later Cousin Deborah and Thyrza 
were at home again. Mrs. Sutcliffe and Fanny 
had come with them, and the rector was very 
glad to have both wife and daughter again, 
everything seemed to go wrong when they were 
out, and so he beamed perfect satis&ction upon 
them as the train drew up. 

In spite of what he had said about everything 
going wrong, Thyrza could not discover that 
anything in particular had occurred. 

" Not even the death of a pig," she said rather 
contemptuously to Miss Thornton, as they sat 
at breakfast the next day ; " I have been trying 
to get all the village news out of cook, and there 
is not a scrap forthcoming ; not even a slight 
mortality among the lower animals. There are 
several chickens certainly, but that is only what 
one expects, and cook has lost a tooth, but that 
is nothing remarkable at her age." 
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" I am afraid you will find it very dull after 
the merry party at Lowton," said Miss Thorn- 
ton. 

Just because this was precisely what she feared 
herself, Thyrza resented it, and said something 
about she hoped to find enough to do to keep 
her from moping ; and then, noticing a pained 
look on her aunt's face, she repented of her 
words, and said quickly : 

" Don't take any notice. Aunt Deborah, I 
didn't mean anything." 

That was a great improvement on old times, 
when sharp speeches were hourly made and 
thought nothing of. Miss Thornton did her 
b^st to talk about what might interest Thyrza, 
and presently, when breakfast was over, the two 
strolled out into the garden to see how every- 
thing had grown in the past five weeks. 

The lUies were not out, but the green leaves 
were shooting up straight and smooth from the 
moist earth, and Cousin Deborah noticed Among 
them the few delicate wood-anemones, which 
always sprang up and bloomed year after year, 
as freshly as' in her heart, every spring-time, rose 
to a throbbing sense of peace\nd joy, the 
thought of that one love over which the long 
years, with their wintry days, had no power. 
She wondered if Thyrza knew what real love 
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meant, and also whether there would be any 
sequel to that five weeks at Lowton. 

For Captain Bennett had let her go without 
declaring his attachment, and Thyrza was not 
pleased. There had been no lessening of atten- 
tion on his part, and she had neither said nor 
done anything to make him think less of her. 
But, of course, she was not going to show her 
' vexation ; so she laughed and talked as if she 
had not left her heart (co: what did duty for a 
heart) behind her, and Miss Thornton hoped no 
great harm had been done. 

The two did not draw any nearer to each 
other during the days which followed ; they 
walked and drove together, and occupied them- 
selves in the same work, but a very wide dis- 
tance lay between them. Side by side they 
went up the churchyard path past the long 
mound under the yew tree, but Thyrza had no 
idea that Miss Thornton had any special interest 
in it. There are things of which we cannot 
possibly speak to certain people — no reasoning 
about it will make us — and Cousin Deborah 
could as soon have opened that grave as have 
told its history to Thyrza. The sunlight 
streamed through the church windows upon 
them as they sat on the same seat, but the 
beams which called so much beauty into life for 
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Miss Thornton, were quite lost upon the girl by 
her side. The crusader with his eastward gaze 
of patient expectation was nothing to her, nor 
were the exquisite colours of the storied window 
in the chancel, or the fluttering motion and 
shadows of the leaves against the clear panes in 
the south aisle, anything at all in her estima- 
tion ; why should they be ? she would have 
asked, in profound ignorance and contempt of 
^all sweet suggestions of the spirit of beauty in 
nature and art. So while Cojasin Deborah, 
kneeling near her, offered up thanks for the 
great mercy of some improvement to build upon, 
the object of her thanksgiving knelt on, some- 
times following the prayers, sometimes not, as 
it suited her fancy. She would sing when the 
, tune of the hymn pleased her, but she did not 
scruple to be silent when the village choir 
dragged in their time or got out of tune alto- 
gether. She was severely critical of the style 
of Mr. Sutcliffe^s sermons, for she was only half 
awake yet ; and though, at times, really sorry 
for her faults and anxious to do better, the 
habits of a life-time were difficult to overcome ; 
and to sit in judgment on grammar and phrase- 
ology was much easier than to think of the good 
wholesome truths the rector preached, and to 
take them home to herself. 
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She began to worry Fanny about her organ- 
playing, o£Pering to take it out of her hands, and 
manage the choir herself, and was very 'much 
astonished when she met with a decided re- 
fusal. 

*' You pull out the stops, and push them in 
again with a bang one can heax aU over the. 
church," said Thyrza ; " I am sure I could do 
better." 

" Would you like to try ?" 

*'0f course I should," said Thyrza, feeling 
this was a &.int token of surrender. 

But she was mistaken. Under her manage- 
ment the organ certainly gave forth fuller and 
more melodious sounds ; Fanny, standing in the 
porch to listen, could but feel the power which 
Thyrza possessed over the instrument, but she 
was not going to resign for all that. She had 
played the organ in church ever since she was 
eleven years old, and she loved it and the sing- 
ing-class in a way which Thyrza could not have 
understood. Still she was quite willing to do 
justice to the skill which sent a thrill through 
her, as " Cujus Animam " resounded clear and 
full, and rose and fell in waves of sound such as 
she knew she could not have brought from the 
old organ, even with all her soul in her playing. 
The bellows-blower felt the difference, and said 
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afterwards he would rather blow all day for 
Miss Sutcliffe than half an hour for Miss Bryant, 
for there was no knowing where the wind went 
to. But Fanny did not yield. 

" I like your playing very much/' she said, 
" still I can't give up the organ ; perhaps you 
wouldn't mind leading the singing ?" 

This was rather like playing second fiddle, but 
not quite, and Thyrza said she .did not mind, 
only if she came into the choir, she would soon 
send Rebecca Matthews and Ben Harris out of 
it, for she had never heard such voices as theirs 
in her life. 

" Then that must settle it," said Fanny, " for 
they are so steady and good, I could not send 
them away." 

** Steadiness and goodness don't improve the 
singing." 

** Perhaps not ; but they improve the tone of 
the singers." 

" The moral tone ?" said Thyrza, with a 
sneer, " oh, well, that's a matter pf taste ; if you 
could give them a little better idea of musical 
tone it would be a desirable thing. If you come 
to goodness, the stupidest people are generally 
the best ; but where singing is concerned you 
might put such scruples away, one would 
tHnk" 
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" But it is singing in church, Thyrza," said 
Fanny aghast. 

" Oh, I know you can't be argued with," said 
Thyrza, herself backing out of the argument. 
" Well, I suppose I must submit to have my 
ears distracted as usual. Never mind, it will be 
all the same a hundred years hence." 

A person like Thyrza can make herself su- 
premely disagreeable, and this Fanny well knew, 
so she said no more ; only consciousness of the 
presence of so severe a critic made her play quite 
l)adly on Sunday, and the choir were in advance 
of the organ half a bar during the whole of the 
first part of the anthem, and Thyrza deliberately 
walked out of church. 

Miss Thornton was distressed. Such an ex- 
hibition disturbed her, and it was not rendered 
less vexatious by the fact that several people 
among the villagers, not knowing the cause, 
came up to her as she left the church and hoped 
Miss Bryant was not ill. Mr. Sutcliflfe could 
scarcely believe any one would act so from a 
motive so trivial as the one Fanny suggested, 
and went to the Cottage to inquire. He found 
Thyrza at the piano, not looking at all like a 
person who had been near fainting, which was 
the only excuse he had made for her departure 
before the end of the service. 
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** Oh, I'm all right now," she said, " it was 
that dreadful organ of Fanny's, a dozen bars 
behind the voices ; it was not to be endured/* 

Mr. Sutcliffe felt inclined to take up the 
cudgels for his daughter, but he knew what 
power to annoy him Thyrza possessed, and he 
did not wish to lose his temper ; so he let the 
insult pass, and said, quietly, " Perhaps another 
time you will wait for sufficient cause before 
leaving the church in the middle of service/' 

" I shall go to Castle Walford next Sunday, 
or to Fordham; it can't be worse anywhere 
than here/' 

" You make an idol of music when you act in 
that way. Surely you come to church for some- 
thing else besides the gratification of your ear." 

"Other people do, evidently, or they would 
not stay there. It is no good looking grave, 
Aunt Deborah, I can't help having ears." 

Miss Thornton was aware that her own 
musical taste was of a far higher order than 
Thyrza's. That it was occasionally outraged in 
church she knew equally well ; but that was 
nothing. It is not the easiest thing in the 
world to train a village choir, and the manage- 
ment of it is no sinecure, especially when the 
boy who blows the bellows falls sound asleep 
between the chants, and has to be stirred up 
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with an umbrella, or perhaps, that faiUng to 
rouse him, a shake of a vigorous nature, before 
a sound can be got out of the organ when 
required. It is an act of self-sacrifice to have to 
miss many of the best-loved parts of the service 
in Older to keep wide awake to aU possibUities 
of this kind, and Cousin Deborah, who, from 
experience, knew all about it, was ready to 
make every allowance for an occasional an- 
noyance, such as the one which had proved 
too much for Thyrza's peace of mind this after- 
noon. " It was very unkind to Fanny, to say 
the least of it," she said, gravely, "and you 
must know that it was certainly irreverent." 

** It was not so irreverent to leave the church 
as to make such a hash of the anthem." 

" It was a great deal more," said Mr. Sutcliffe. 
" Did it pain you because you felt that praise 
was being offered in an unworthy manner, or 
was your own taste annoyed ? Just give me an 
answer, please, Thyrza, for I wish to make you 
see the matter clearly." 

" Oh, I can see it clearly enough. Of course 
you are vexed on Fanny's account ; but you 
need not trouble. I shall go to another church 
next Sunday." 

That is not the point in question." 

Oh, dear, I am tired to death of points, 
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especially when they are sha^rp, they prick so, 
I am very sorry I missed your sermon, Mr. Sut- 
cliffe, for no doubt it was very edifying." 

" As much so as Fanny's music," said the 
rector. 

" Probably ; but, at any rate, you have made 
up for the loss of it by giving me a nice little 
one at home, I am sure I ought to be very 
grateful." 

She was in one of those tiresome moods which 
Miss Thornton knew well; and Mr. Sutcliffe, 
feeling that further remark on the subject was 
useless, went away. 

'* I don't know how we are ever to get on 
with her always," said Fanny to him presently, 
as they walked in the rectory garden together. 

'• Perhaps she won't be here always," said her 
father. 

" Oh yes, she will ; she ia too much of a trial 
ever to be got rid of Now,' if I liked her and 
wished to keep her, I couldn't do so." 

" Don't take that view of things, Fanny ; it 
is not a good habit to fall into." 

** But it often is so/' 

"Undoubtedly; but your best plan is to 
make up your mind to bear with her peaceably 
and hope for the best Miss Thornton is a good 
example." 
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------ ' 1^ 

'^ But I could never be like Miss Thornton ; 
she is quite a wonder to nie, and why Thyrza 
does not love her with all her heart I cannot 
imagine." 

" It is a mystery, certainly. I suppose there 
is no propitiating her by letting her help in the 
choir ?" 

" She would if I would promise to get rid of 
Bebecca Matthews and Ben Harris, the best 
conducted and most reverent of the whole set." 

" That would never do. Well, perhaps she 
will work round in time." 

Miss Thornton was troubled that . Thyrza 
should have acted in this manner. It made her 
feel what a work of time a real reformation 
would be. For herself, she was thankful that 
Thyrza now never spoke rudely to her without 
repenting it, and she had so schooled herself in 
her meek humility to expect nothing, that she 
felt grateful for anything, no matter how small. 
Nevertheless she pondered over the way in 
which Thyrza had spoken to Mr. Sutcliffe, and 
felt how unmanageable she was, and longed to 
see her diflferent. 

Thyrza met Fanny and her father the next 
day as if nothing had happened, and proposed 
to drive the former to Fordham. She had a 
note to take to Miss Maples from her aunt, and 

VOL. ni. 47 
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she said it was too warm to walk. Fanny agreed 
to go, and the two set off. 

The large straggling hedges by the roadside 
were white with May blossoms, and there was a 
fresh, sweet smell in the air. Thyrza could not 
help contrasting the present season with that of 
last year, when the only signs of spring-time 
were the dust-covered lilacs and laburnums in 
the old walled gardens of Maple Street, the 
pink thorn which grew by the minister's front 
door, and the flowers hawked about the streets. 
She remembered how hungry she used to feel, 
and how weary and worn out in those long 
spring evenings, as she bent over her machine 
hard at work for the shop, where dismissal 
would be the instant consequence of failure in 
sending home her order at the right time. Then 
how dusty the street had been I and how she 
had longed for a breath of pure country air as 
she sat listening to the shrill street noises, and 
waiting for the return of that poor creature to 
whom it had been her misfortune to be related ! 
It all came over her now as the 'pony drew 
them leisurely along, with the scent of hawthorn 
on the delicious air, and the sound of rumiing 
water by the roadsides. 

Fanny wondered what made her silent, and 
rather thought she might be going to make an 
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apology, and did not know how to frame it. 
Poor deluded Fanny 1 

"I like this road better than the one to 
North Walford," said Thyrza presently; and 
Fanny felt she had made a mistake. " 

" Do you ? Of course it is a matter of 
taste. I like the other, for many reasons ; 
and then the old town is such a charming 
end to it." 

"Yes, there you are again, with your old 
ruins and rubbish; you are as bad as Aunt 
Deborah." 

"Well, I must own to a great fancy for such 
things." 

« I caix't understand it, so it is no use trying. 
For my part, I like things to be fresh and 
bright ; not musty and old."' 

" Oh, do stop one moment, Thyrza ; there 
is a fern on that bank which is quite new to 
me. I believe the Bennetts' fernery quite 
opened my eyes to all sorts of beauties I had 
never noticed before. There ! don't you see 
it?" 

Thyrza did stop, and Fanny groped among 
the- leaves till she had succeeded in uprooting 
the plant. 

" Isn't it a beauty 1" she said, returning in 
triumph to the carriage. 

47—2 
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" Yes ; do you want any more ?" 

" No, thank you. But shall I get you one for 
Miss Thornton ?' 

^' If you like." 

The ferns carried her back to Lowton — 
indeed, she was generally there, only some- 
times her mind would take a farther journey, 
as it had recently done, and she could not 
connect the two thoughts — her Aunt Phoebe 
and Captain Bennett — without a trembling 
sensation of heart. Of course what she had 
set her heart upon was impossible, and she 
had been mad ever to think of it. It made 
her moody for the rest of the drive. She would 
not get out at the post-office, though Miss 
Maples would have been delighted to receive 
them in her little room. She only said, '' Good 
morning,'^ and turned the pony round almost 
before she had given Miss Thornton's note. Fanny, 
however, supplied her omission by a few bright 
words, but she could not account for Thyxza's 
conduct. 

" Now let us go round by Castle Walford, and 
vary the scene a little ; it is monotonous enough, 
in all conscience." 

'^ Would you like to take the organ when I 
am staying with Fred and Emily ?" said Fanny 
as they went along. 
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She had had a battle with herself before 
proposing this, but the question was a &ign 
of victory ; she felt quite relieved when it wad 
out. 

'' I ? Oh, I don't care ; just as you like. 
When are you going T 

" The latter end of June." 

" For how long T 

" I don't know ; as long as I can be spared 
from home, I suppose." 

" You know I q.m going to Mrs. Chamberlaine'd 
on the 17th of July ; but I might take it till I 
went, to oblige you." 

"Why, I thought you would like it," said 
Fanny, astonished. 

" Oh, I don't care — just as you please." And 
it dawned upon the rector's daughter that taking 
her place in her absence was a very different 
thing from making her abdicate when at home. 
She only said, " Well, we can arrange it later 
on ;" and then they talked of something else. 

'* Would you like Mary Leslie to stay with 
you a little while ?" asked Miss. Thornton that 
evening, when Thyrza had sat for a whole hour 
without uttering a word. " It might do her 
good, and I think you like her." 

*' She will want to be at home just before the 
wedding." 
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" Yes ; but there will be plenty of time for 
a visit here first. That is, if you like to have 
her/' 

Thyrza was ready to welcome any diversion ; 
so she said she would write and invite her to 
come as soon as she could ; and Miss Thornton, 
thankful to have found any means of giving 
pleasure to Thyrza, told her to fix an early day, 
and comforted herself with the hope that the 
visit might help to dispel thoughts of Lowton 
from her mind. 

"Cousin Deborah wants me' to go and stay 
there for a few weeks," said Mary Leslie to her 
mother, when she read the letter at breakfast 
two mornings after. 

" Does she ? That is right. You know 
we are almost the nearest relatives she has, 
and there i3 a very nice little property. I 
am very glad she is waking up to her re- 
sponsibilities." 

" Then I may go T 

" Of course. It will be a treat for Thyrza to 
have you, poor girl ; she must be very dull 
there, and Cousin Deborah seems to be fond of 
you, so go by all means." 

" I almost envy you," said Sophy when Mary 
told her. " Certainly there has been no time 
for me to go since Thyrza was ill, and now I 
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don't want to leave home, but I think it must 
be very delightful there." 

"Yes, I enjoyed it thoroughly last time. I 
wonder whether Thyrza's being at home will 
make any difference ?" 

Whatever difference there was, Mary was 
soon to find it out, for only five days passed 
between the receipt of Thyrza's letter and her 
own arrival at the Cottage. Cousin Deborah 
gave her a warm welcome, and Thyrza was as 
demonstrative as she ever was. Mary felt 
there was nothing further to be desired when 
she lay down to rest, tired with her journey, 
but with the coolest of fresh air blowing in from 
the open window and stirring the little knobs at 
the ends of the fringe on her white curtains. 
The next morning it was even more delightful 
still, for there were some early roses looking in 
at her window, and when she went into the 
garden the lilies of the valley were in bloom. 

" Would you like a walk ?" asked Thyrza. " I 
always think it is pleasanter than this saunter- 
ing up and down." 

She did not inquire what her friend liked, 
but that did not disturb Mary ; she was not 
one to consider herself of much importance, 
and she gladly agreed, only demurring on the 
ground that Cousin Deborah might be dull. 
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" Not she ; she has hqr old women to visit, 
atid no end to do besides. Let us go before 
it gets hot. Oh, you need not trouble about 
gloves, I never do on thisse country roads ; a 
hat and sunshade are all one needs. Come 
along." 

It was a bewitching morning, and Mary was 
so delighted with its sweet freshness, that they 
went on and on without considering the distance. 
As they came near the bridge, a mile beyond 
the mill cottages, Mary owned herself tired, and 
they sat down on the steps of a stile leading 
home by the fields. 

" You must be very happy here," said Mary, 
looking round her admiringly. 

" Oh, I dare say I am as happy as most 
people : there is always something, you know^ 
and the place is dreadfully dull." 

'* I can't understand your being dull ; I don't 
think I ever should be with Cousin Deborah ; 
Bhe knows 80 much, she is as good as a library 
herself." 

"Yes, that she certainly is ! but one gets 
tired of books ; at least, I know I do, except a 
sort which she does not care for." 

" There are a great many in the house." 

" Yes, heaps ; only she doesn't get what I 
should like from the library. In fact, the 
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subscription i^ only half what it used to be when 
I was a child. I can't think what makes her so 
stingy." 

Two years ago Thyrza would have attributed 
the less subscription to her aunt's desire to 
deprive her of pleasure ; she was wiser now ; 
but being stingy herself, she naturally attributed 
the delightful quality of meanness to others, 
without any thought whether she was consistent 
in so doing. 

" Oh, Thyrza 1 what a girl you are 1 I am 
sure she is not stingy. I believe she deprives 
herself of such luxuries in order to be more 
liberal to others." 

" She need not deprive me as well as herself," 
said Thyrza, grudgingly. 

" Oh, that is your nonsense. I am sure you 
are glad to share in her kindnesses.'' 

" Query." 

"Besides, what stores she has in her own 
mind to fall back upon !" 

" Yes ; but one needs books to keep one up 
to what is going on in the world. One doesn't 
want to turn into a fossil for the benefit of some 
old geologist." 

" There are plenty of books to prevent that 
misfortune. Why, Thyrza, there were two 
new ones from Mudie's on the table this morn- 
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ingL What are you talking about, naughty 

girl r 

" The fact is, the title-pages are always 
enough for me. I just look at them, and then 
decide whether the books are worth reading or 
not/' 

" "What a superficial way of doing things !" 
It saves a deal of trouble/' 
Possibly ; and I should say a deal of 
pleasure too/' 

" That's a matter of taste/' 

" Don't you find it nice to live with any one 
so good as Cousin Deborah ? I do ; it seems to 
make one wish to be better one's self" 

** It is easy to some people to be good. Aunt 
Deborah has not much will of her own — ^now 
don't look shocked ! — ^and that niakes goodness 
quite a different thing from what it is in a 
strong-minded person !" 

'^ Those are pretty sentiments/' 

" Heterodox, are they not ?" 

'* I certainly don't agree that it is the weak- 
minded people who find it so easy to be good ; 
think how much they need moral courage, and 
how difficult it is to get that." 

" Do you speak from experience ?" 

*^ That is neither here nor there. But from 
your own showing a strong-minded person must 
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of necessity be bad ; now, I think you very 
strong-minded. " 

"Ergo " 

" Exactly. Now what makes the diflSculty ? 
A strong will ought to be a great help 
in overcoming faults. Don't you find it so T 

" You did not reply to my personal question, 
so you cannot wonder if I leave yours un- 
answered," said Thyrza. ** All I mean to say is, 
that people who like a humdrum life, like Aunt 
Deborah, for instance, have no difficulty in 
reconciling themselves to their lot. Now 1 hate 
it, and if ever I should get resigned to it, there 
would be some merit in the resignation." 

* * How do you know she does not sometimes 
wish for a more active sphere V 

" Oh, nonsense I She has*not energy for it." 

" She may keep her energy in check, for all 
you know." 

"Mary, you are talking of* what you know 
nothing about. Have not I known Aunt De- 
borah all my life T 

" Only the outside of her. I don't believe 
you understand her." 

" Why, she is easy enough to understand ; 
I can read her like a book." 

"I don't believe it." 

" You may be as sceptical aa you like, but it • 
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is absurd to deny it. Who should know her if 
I do not r 

"That I can't say." 

" Understand her, indeed, as if there were 
any diflSculty in that ! Why, she has only had 
two great events in her life — being taken by her 
uncle Henry from your grandmother s care, and 
then, when he died, adopting me." 

" How do you know she has never had any 
attachment of another kind ?" 

"Rubbish! who would ever take a fancy 
to her ? Besides, she is not a person to love 
in that sort of way." 

" Oh, Thyrza ! I think she is so very lov- 
able." 

"Well, I really can't see it. Not in that 
sort of way, I mean. Of course, I know she 
is very kind in her own fashion, and I have 
never seen her angry in my life; but that is only 
because she lacks spirit. I should respect her 
a great deal more if she did not submit so 
tamely to things." 

"You are a very odd sort of girl, Thyrza." 

'* Thank you, I am glad to hear it ; I don't 
like being on the model of other people." 

" And so you dismiss all romantic passages 
from her life as impossible to have been ?" 

Of course I do. There is nothing in Aunt 
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Deborah's life which would not bear talking of as 
calmly as ever I have heard her discuss with old 
cook the question of pudding or tart for dinner. 
She is commonplace naturally, and her life has 
been as uneventful as that of her canary. 
What opportunities has she ever taken for 
making her mind less narrow ? She never goes 
anywhere ; she can have no desire to see things 
or places, or she would have been on the Con- 
tinent before this, to say nothing of Scotland, 
or places nearer home. She lives in her own 
groove, which is like a cart-rut in a dirty lane : 
if she were once to leave it she would come to 
grief, and so she jogs on. An aimless sort of 
life, to my thinking, but of course that does not 
signify to her." 

Thus did Thyrza with the gauge of her own 
narrow mind measure the friend whose very 
acts of self-denial had been, in many instances, 
the giving up of her strong desire to see all 
that is beautiful in nature and art in her own 
and other lands. She might have gone, but 
then she could not have given away so much to 
those who needed it ; and wai^ not the smile on 
Miss Maples' thin face more beautiful to witness 
than whole galleries of sculpture ? and the 
knowledge of tears dried and heartaches soothed 
better than all the wisdom which a Continental 
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tour could have brought to her ? True to her 
'Master's precept, she kept all her charities to 
herself, in the shade, not bringing them forward, 
as is too often the case, for the world to admire ; 
and so Thyrza, who could not give any one 
credit for what did not appear, condemned her 
without reserve, and Mary felt how impossible 
it was for a girl so self-opinionated and f^re- 
judiced to understand a nature so delicate and 
refined and noble as she was sure Cousin De- 
borah s was. She knew herself very little of 
what had gone to make up that life, but she 
saw that it was brave and lofty, and wide 
enough for all possibilities of joy or sorrow, and 
that nothing had been missed out of it, or given 
to it, without some effect which tended to 
elevate and purify her whole nature. 

It seemed sad that two such uncongenial 
spirits should have their paths in life side by 
side, for she thought of the difficulty, nay, the 
impossibility, on Cousin Deborah's part of bring- 
ing the lower mind up to her level, and she 
saw, too, that Thyrza's extremely limited capa- 
city of appreciation would never stretch to her 
companion's measure. She sat quite still, 
thinking over it, when Thyrza had finished her 
wholesale condemnation, and Thjrrza watched 
her, half amused, half puzzled. She preferred 
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Mary Leslie to Fanny Sutcliffe for two reasons : 
first, she had not known her as a naughty and 
very disagreeable little girl, and so had an un- 
biassed mind wherewith to listen to her senti- 
ments ; and, in the second place, while Fanny 
was older than she was, Mary was younger, and 
Thyrza always liked people younger than her- 
self ; she could domineer over them with im- 
punity, and lay down the law with less care 
than was sometimes needful with her elders. 
Yet, as she looked now at Mary's face, she was 
quite sure she did not approve of what she had 
just said, and she wondered what her next 
remark would be. 

" You must show me your bridesmaid's dress 
this afternoon, Thyrza." 

Now this abrupt turning of the conversation ' 
by Mary might be taken in two ways : either 
that she had not sense wherewith to combat 
Thyrza's prejudices, or that she thought argu- 
ment would be wasted upon one unequal to it. 
The last view of the case was not a flattering 
one, and Thyrza therefore turned away from it 
as impossible, and consoled herself with the 
conviction that she had been too much for 
Mary. So, in her most condescending tone, she 
assured her that not only that, but all the 
dresses in her wardrobe were open to inspection 
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whenever she felt disposed. She could not get 
rid of a lurking conviction that Mary was not 
so sure of her judgment as she was herself^ and 
a little stiflBiess fell over the two as they sat 
silent for a few minutes. 

" Can we go home by the fields V said Mary 
after a while. 

'* Oh yes. Are you ready T 

The two set off through the grass, all 
spangled with daisies and buttercups, past quiet 
cows, and by spreading hedgerows, till they 
came to a height whence they had a view of 
the old town of North Walford in the valley. 
It looked very beautiful, with a soft haze upon 
it, and Thyrza pointed out the various spires 
and towers of the churches as they stood and 
gazed. 

" Look at that very high tower," said Mary ; 
^'I am sure it must be higher than that 
beautiful spire I can see from my bed-room 
window.' 

" Fordham Magna> you mean. No, it is quite 
impossible that the tower should be as high as 
that ; that is a little delusion of yours, my 
dear." 

" Which I shall nevertheless hug till I find I 
am wrong," said Mary, as they walked on. 

"There are voices in the drawing-room," 
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she said as she entered the Cottage. " Don't 

you hear them 1" 

" Who is here T asked Thyrza of the little 

maid, Martha, who was crossing the hall. 
It's a gentleman, Miss Thyrza." 
But who V demanded '^'hyrza, imperiously ; 

" he must have sent in his name." 

He did, miss ; it was Captain Bennett." 



it 



it 
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CHAPTER X. 

" Who is Captain Bennett ?" asked Mary, as 
Thyrza, instead of going into the drawing-room, 
went straight upstairs. 

^' A friend of the Gibsons at Lowton." 

" Army or navy ?*' 

" Army ; home from India on leave ; he had 
sunstroke, or something or other, so he was 
invalided. Nice excuse for idleness, wasn't it T 

Mary laughed. "I am going to find the 
height of that church tower," she said, utterly 
regardless of Captain Bennett. 

" You won't know where to look." 

" Yes, I shall ; I saw a history of the county 
in the bookcase on the landing. Oh, here it 
is." 

Thyrza took off her hat and rearranged the 
ribbon round her neck. She saw herself in the 
glass, and the reflection was a pleasing one. Of 
course only one thing could have brought such 
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a visitor to the Cottage, and she would do her 
best to look well. So the pink ribbon was ex- 
changed for one of a darker shade, as being more 
becoming, and the faint colour which exercise 
had brought into her cheeks was induced to 
stay a little longer by means of a judicious rub- 
bing with a coarse towel, according to a receipt 
in the correspondents* column of a sixth-rate 
magazine which she was fond of reading, because 
of its utterly impossible stories, and which Miss 
Thornton would not have allowed in the house 
had she known of the sensational trumpery's 
existence. Then Mary entered triumphant, with 
her finger between the leaves of her book. 
*' There ! now see for yourself, Thyrza." 

Thyrza looked first at one page and then at 
the other ; saw clearly enough that the tower 
had the advantage of the spire in the matter of 
thirty-six feet, but she only made a little sound 
like the letter m pronounced with tightly closed 
lips. 

'^ Are you convinced V 

" No. The book's wrong." 

'* Thyrza !" 

^' It is, I am sure. All the antiquarians and 
muffs in the world would not convince me to 
the contrary. The idea of St. Martin's tower 
being higher than Fordham spire I The thing's 
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impossible. Come, I thought you wanted to 
look at the dress I wore at Emily's wedding. 
Here it is." 

Mary stared in blank astonishment. " It 
is what Edmund would call downright pig- 
headedness," she said to herself, as Thyrza 
spread out the gauzy pink and white for her 
admiration. 

"Why don't you speak?" said Thyrza, "I 
thought you wanted to see it." 

" So I did, but I have got those two churches 
in my head still, and that seems enough at a 
time." 

" Goose 1 now is not this lovely ?" 

" Very. How well you must have looked !" 

It was a perfectly genuine remark, and Thyrza 
was pleased. " Most people pay for being dressed," 
she said. 

"Yes, and pink suits you so well. But so 
does blue, for that matter ; I dare say you will 
be quite as captivating at Sophy's wedding." 

" Oh, well, one can but try, you know. Shall 
we go down ?" 

" Yes, I'm ready." 

" Oh, Captain Bennett, how are you ?" said 
Thyrza, as if she had had no idea he was there, 
and shaking his hand as if he were an old friend 
and nothing more. Then Mary and he exchanged 
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very ceremonious bows, and Thyrza sat down in 
the window and took up her work. 

" Are Mrs. Bennett and Grace well T 

" Yes, thank you, but they are not at home 
just now." 

" Oh, I remember ; they were going to Seaton. 
Have you seen the vicarage people lately ?" 

'* The day before yesterday; they were mourn- 
ing the departure of little Jack." 

" What a monkey that boy is ! Dear me, is 
lunch ready ? Why, we have been out of doors 
all the morning." 

" I am going to write my letters," said Mary 
afterwards, as they all stood in the hall. She 
had no suspicion whatever that this was the 
most considerate thing she could do, but as she 
opened her window and looked out she saw 
Captain Bennett and Thyrza stroll into the 
garden alone, and heatd Miss Thornton shut the 
door. 

* Poor Captain Bennett ! It was evident to 
Cousin Deborah that he was very much in love, 
^nd she could not feel that the heart he so 
earnestly desired was worth the winning. She 
had not known what to say all the hours he had 
^at with her that morning, descanting on Thyrza's 
good qualities, her lovableness, and so forth 
They might exist, but she was not aware of 
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them. However, she was always willing to be- 
lieve herself mistaken, and she hoped that the 
key to this perplexing nature had at last been 
found. So she had listened, and sympathised ia 
such a way that the captain (fickle man !) had 
nearly fallen in love with her before Thyrza 
came in. 

Miss Thornton had not enlightened him upon 
the subject of Thyrza's antecedents ; she knew 
that Thyrza would not leave him in the dark, and 
it had seemed cruel to forestall her. Nevertheless^ 
she wondered much how the statement would 
be received. There they walked up and down 
by the lily bed of sacred memories ; the flowers 
were out now, each tiny pure white spray under 
its leafy canopy ; there were some on the dress- 
ing-table by which Cousin Deborah sat, and also 
there were some scattered on the graves under 
the old yew tree. It had not seemed kind to 
leave the one undecked while she strewed the 
other with blossoms ; so they had been gently 
placed over him for whose sake she had let that 
other heart go away unsatisfied ; and this little 
act had seemed to make a fresh link between 
them, for she was full of gentle fancies. Coming 
home, she had seen the captain's tall head over 
the gate, and now there he was with Thyrza ! 

To love, once for all, was one of Cousin De- 
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borah's pet theories, and as she watched the two 
pacing up and down she felt sure that Thyrza 
could not really have cared for Mr. Graham ; it 
was impossible that she should have got over it 
in so short a time as a year and a half if there 
had been anything in it. 

So short a time t she did not know what she 
was thinking of ; rather, it was a very long time, 
judging by the expeditious healing of wounded 
hearts under Time's hand in the present day. 
It is a fast age, and there seems need of great 
haste in all things; and had Cousin Deborah 
known a little more of worldly girls than she did, 
she would not have wondered, had only six 
months instead of eighteen elapsed between her 
grief at the defection of one lover and her joy at 
receiving the attentions of another. 

In and out between the trees gleamed Thyrza's 
white dress, and Miss Thornton^s heart, one 
prayer of heartfelt longing for her darling, 
throbbed fast and loud. If only she could feel 
more sure of Thyrza ! if only she could know 
that the girl walking there among the lilies had 
even a faint spark of that devotion in her which 
that other girl had been conscious of that day in 
the spring-time years and years ago, when that 
barrier of duty came to check the words her 
lover had failed to speak ! 
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It was weary work, wondering and remember- 
ing and fearing. Jane's knock at the door was 
a welcome interruption, and her announcement 
of visitors sent her down into the drawing-room 
to spend half an hour with Mrs. Forbes, with an 
effort to keep her mind as free as was possible 
under the circumstances. Then came Mrs. Sut- 
cliffe and Fanny ; and this time Mary Leslie was 
summoned from her writing. 

" Where is Thyrza ?" said Mrs. Sutcliffie. 

" She is engaged just now," said Miss Thorn- 
ton, and Mary began to put two and two to- 
gether : she was rather slow at that kind of 
arithmetic, but as Captain Bennett was missing 
too, what else could she think ? She was, how- 
ever, much too considerate to remark upon it, 
and soon she and Fanny were in eager chat. 

" I am in dreadful disgrace with Thyrza about 
the organ. Something went wrong in the anthem 
on Sunday week, and she said she would go 
somewhere else on the next Sunday ; and so she 
did. She went to Fordham in the morning, and 
to Castle Walford in the afternoon." 

" She must have been very tired with two 
such walks." 

Fanny secretly hoped she had been, but she 
only said, " It takes a deal to tire Thyrza." 

" Yes, I know. But you were talking of 
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Fordham Church ; is not the spire shorter than 
St. Martin's tower at North Walford V 

" You mean Fordham Magna ; it was the 
other she went to. Yes, it is more than thirty 
feet lower, I think. Have you been measuring ?' 

" No, only we had a discussion this morning, 
and we did not agree." 

'* Ray's history of the county would tell you." 

" Thyrza says the book is wrong, so what are 
we to do ?" 

Fanny laughed. " I know she never owns 
herself in fault ; that I am used to. But I do 
really wish to make all smooth about the organ ; 
papa is vexed about it, and it makes a disturb- 



ance." 



" Perhaps she wUl come round in time. I 
brought some new organ music with me, re- 
membering how happy we were last year over 
our practice." 

" Oh, that is capital 1 is it here 1" 

'' Yes." 

The two turned over the contents of a music- 
case, and Fanny said suddenly, " Why not try 
it at once ? I would much rather do it in 
Thyrza's absence, and as she is engaged now, it 
would be just the thing, and keep us from dis- 
cussing her; — that is, if you would like it." 

" I should, extremely." 
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" We are going to the church/' said Fanny ; 
" Mary brought some music with her, and it 
seems a good opportunity just now." 

Both her mother and Miss Thornton under- 
stood, and the two girls slipped out through the 
laurel gate. 

'* It is wonderful what an active imagination 
can do," said Mrs. Sutcliffe, presently ; " I could 
have been sure a gentleman whom I saw coming 
from North Walford on horseback this morning 
was Captain Bennett ; I never saw such a like- 
ness." 

" It was not your imagination," said Cousin 
Deborah, " he is here." 

" With Thyrza ?" 

" Yes." 

'* Well, there is nothing to hinder it, I hope V 

" That I cannot say till they come in. They 
have been in the garden ever since lunch." 

" I shall be very anxious to know." 

" You shall not be kept longer in suspense 
than I can help ; but please, not a word to 
Fanny. Thyrza might not like it." 

" You may trust me ; but, of course, Mary 
will say something about him." 

" I did not think of that. Well, it can't be 
helped." 

" Perhaps it would be better for me to de- 
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camp," said Mrs. Sutcliffe, smiling ; " they may- 
want to come in, and then I should be very 
decidedly in the way. God bless you, Deborah I"" 
she added tenderly, giving her a long kiss. 

It said very much to Miss Thornton. 
Sympathy, hope, fear, all the mingled feelings, 
which words could not have expressed came 
to warm her heart with the touch. She could 
only hold her hand in a tight grasp, and let her 
go without a word. 

Mrs. Sutcliffe went to sit in the church porch,, 
and listen to the music, and think. She could 
not really like Thyrza, but she did honestly 
desire her good. Captain Bennett was -a man 
by no means to be despised, and she thought 
his wife ought to be a very happy woman. But 
Miss Thornton ? It seemed as if Thyrza and 
she were never to live long together. Yet per- 
haps this was better, for Thyrza never seemed 
happy at home, and there was evidently no 
attempt to accommodate herself to cir- 
cumstances. No doubt it would be better 
that she should be away. Then the music 
took all her attention for a time, while ''I 
know that my Redeemer liveth" floated out 
on the still air, bringing with it thoughts of 
that new life where all fretting cares, and 
pains would be at an end for ever. 
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Soon after five. Cousin Deborah heard steps 
on the gravel walk, and knew that Thyrza and 
her lover were coming in. She went to the 
door to meet them, and to see what had come 
of this two hours' strolling up and down. 

There was no need to ask; for Captain Ben- 
nett s face was beaming, and Thyrza's cheeks 
flushed with excitement. She had made a con- 
quest, and she felt all the glory of victory. " I 
see how it is," said Miss Thornton, with her 
hand on theirs, and then a mist came before her 
oyes, and the next thing she was conscious of 
was Captain Bennett s saying he must be off 
now to catch the train, but he would write in 
a day or two ; and then he was gone. 

" So you had no difficulty in framing your 
answer dear," said Miss Thornton presently, 
when Thyrza knelt down by her side for a kiss. 
Only once had she done this before, and that 
was on that night of misery last August. 
Co]usin Deborah held her close to her, and 
murmured fond, sweet words over her, while 
Thyrza, not quite so strong as she had been 
before last year's trouble and the illness which 
had followed it, let fall a few tears, for the 
reaction after all her scheming would be felt. 
Miss Thornton took them for tears of genuine 
emotion. A pure, simple mind like hers could 
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not enter into the springs of Thyrza's attempt!^ 
to win a husband for the sake of triumphing 
over others, and for the prospect of a life of ease 
and gaiety in store. She never dreamed that 
they had their source in anything but natural 
feeling, and so she soothed her with soft 
caresses and endearing words. There was one 
question she wished to ask, but it was not easy 
to do it ; however, she summoned courage and 
began : " Did you tell him about your father, 
my darling ?" 

'* Yes, he does not care one bit about it." 

*' But his mother may." 

*' It is not her business. He is going to see 
her to morrow, and tell her ; but whatever she 
may say can't alter the fact of our engagement," 
and as Thyrza said this she was her old self 
again, proud and inclined to resent the slightest 
hint of inequality with her lover. 

" Do you like my ring ?" she said, holding up 
her hand, on which, in a hoop of gold, a star of 
small diamonds sparkled. It struck Cousin 
Deborah, as she looked at it, that the ring was 
more valuable in Thyrza's estimation than the 
giver of it. It sent a little chill through her 
even to fancy this. 

*^And now the sooner it is known the 
better," said Thyrza, hastily rising, when Miss 
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Thornton had duly admired the ring. '* I don't 
want people surmising and wondering and 
making their comments. Fanny Sutcliffe has 
hawk's eyes for her neighbour's affairs, and so 
lias Mary Leslie (your good people always 
have), and I would much rather they knew. 
Oh, here is Mary ! I shall go to her room and 
dress there, and then I can tell her all about 
it. 

Miss Thornton's idea of love was that it was 
too precious a thing to be displayed before 
others. She thought of Keble's sweet symbol 
of the rosebud, and her soul shrank from the 
•unveiling of so sacred a treasure before other 
oyes. She knew quite well how she would have 
wished to keep her sweet fair bud of promise in 
the shade till, somehow or other, it revealed 
itself. It seemed such a strange thing for a 
^rl to announce her own engagement in this 
fashion, almost before she had had time to realise 
it herself But she reflected that customs seemed 
different now from what they had been in her 
own young days, and so she made excuse for 
Thyrza. 

Meanwhile Mary had encountered her friend 
on the stairs, and had agreed to Thyrzas 
proposal to bring her things into her room. 
-Accordingly Thyrza appeared in a minute or 
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two, and when she had thrown her dress on a 
chair she locked the door. 

" What's that for ?" 

" I don't want all the world in the room." 

Mary laughed. "Why, who is there to 
come ?" 

" Jane, perhaps, — to inquire if she can do Miss 
Leslie's hair, or tie her sash, or some other 
fid-fed At a.y mte, I have looked it. Well, 
did you get your letters written ?" 

"Not both. Mrs. Sutcliffe and Fanny came, 
and I went to the church to try some music." 

Thyrza made a sound of disgust ; " I half 
made up my mind I would not enter those 
doors again, but I suppose I had better. At 
any rate, it can't much matter now." 

Mary looked mystified. 

" Well, did Fanny do her best to distract 
you ?" 

" Oh no, I quite enjoyed it. But, Thyrza, 
where have you been all the afternoon ?" 

'' Wouldn't you like to know ?" 

" I can guess. I saw you go out with Captain 
Bennett. By the way, where is the good 
man ?" 

** In the train probably. Do you want to 
know why he came ?" 

" Yes, that I do." 
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Thyrza held out her left hand for answer, 
and Mary noticed the flashing star upon it, and 
knew all directly. 

" And so you are engaged to him ? Oh, 
Thyrza, dear, I am so very glad; I do hope you 
will be happy !" and she threw her arms round 
her. 

*' Thanks. Oh, I shall be happy enough, I've 
no doubt. Fancy the fun and gaiety one is 
sure to have out in India !" 

"And the happiness of loving and being 
loved," said Mary. 

".Oh, that comes as a matter of course. 
Now I need no longer bemoan my fate in having 
to live here, for Captain Bennett's leave is up in 
November, and there is my visit to Mrs. 
Chamberlaine : I shall get over the time now 
capitally.'' 

" And Cousin Deborah ?" said Mary. 

" Oh, she will be all right. She always has 
made iny happiness the first consideration, so, of 
course, what pleases me will please her too." 

Mary wondered that she could so easily dis- 
miss this subject. "But think how she will 
miss you," she said. 

" Oh yes, no doubt ; but then she has her 
garden, and the old women and everything. 
She will do all right, I am not a bit afraid." 
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" Did you know Captain Bennett before you 
went to Lowton ?" 

** No ; wasn't aware of his existence. We 
met after I had been there a day or two, and he 
was very attentive from the first. Don't you 
think him good-looking ?" 

" Very." 

"And he is always the same. I hate your 
changeable men 1" 

" Like Percy Graham, for instance." 

Thyrza laughed. It was so pleasant to feel 
she had done better in this case than that. 
Certainly Mary *did not know that any offer had 
been made, but she had seen enough of him, 
and of his attentions,/to justify the remark she 
had made. 

. " Oh, don't talk about him," said Thyrza, 
*' such a fop I never saw. I pity his wife." 

" She seemed a very nice girl, but really Percy 
is dreadfully insipid." 

" You must be my bridesmaid, Mary." 

" I shall be very glad." 

"And I suppose I must have Fanny Sutcliffe; 
I don't like her much, but that's nothing, I 
shan't have to put up with her very long, and 
Aunt Deborah would like it. Then there is Kate 
Gibson, and who the rest are to be I don't know. 
I won't have those little prigs of Nelly's, I can't 
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endure them. Come, Mary, help me ; I can't 
have only three, there must be one more at 
least." 

" Alice Chamberlaine ?" 

" Yes, she will do capitally. Oh dear ! I for- 
got, there is Grace Bennett — that makes five ; 
now it will have to be six. Well, I must think. 
Of course I shall get my trousseau in London ; 
my visit will come quite handy, for there 
will be Mrs. Chamberlaine to go with me. 
"What fun it will be, choosing an outfit for 
India 1" 

"Shouldn't you like Cousin Deborah with 
you r 

" Oh, she'd never come ; I believe she hates 
London. She will give me carte blanche for all 
I want, and that is the great thing. Oh, 
horrors ! there's the bell. Come, Mary, just 
tie this. Thanks, Now, then, let us go 
down." 

It seemed odd to Mary that any one's head 
could be so filled with all the little details of 
dress and bridesmaids, and so forth, when she 
had not been engaged more than two or three 
hours at the most. She was inclined to think 
the love could not be very deep when its first 
freshness could evaporate in such fashion. 
However, from whatever cause, Thyrza was in a 
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most amiable mood that evening, and that was 
a very good thing for all concerned. 

Miss Thornton troubled herself a good deal 
about the eflTect on Mrs. Bennett of her son's 
communication. That it would be a great 
shock to one of gentle birth as she was, and ac- 
customed to all that was superior in every 
way, she did not doubt ; and she had a great 
horror of anything like disruption in a 
famUy. 

She had very good ground for her fears. A 
great shock it certainly was. But Mrs. Bennett, 
with a mother's power of self-denial, put her own 
feelings on one side, and, for her son's sake, 
tried to make the best of it. Thyrza had been 
brought up in a lady's home, amid every refining 
influence, and that was a great thing. Besides, 
in herself she was pleasant and nice — or so Mrs. 
^ Bennett thought, who had seen the best side of 
her. It was bad enough, certainly ; but it 
might have been worse, and birth was not every- 
thing. As to Grace, whatever objections she 
might have raised, vanished before her mother's 
way of treating the matter ; and when Captain 
Bennett came to Walford again in the course of 
a few days, he brought with him two very kind 
letters, with which, if Thyrza was not satisfied, 
she ought to have been ; and probably she was, 
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for she told Mary afterwards that she did not 
think her future mother-in-law would be any 
nuisance j^t all, and Grace seemed likely to be 
the best sister in the world... 
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CHAPTER XI. 

*' There is certainly no accounting for taste," 
said Mrs. Gibson, who had seen all along how 
affairs would end, but yet could not bring her- 
self to relish the fact of Thyrza s engagement, 
" All I hope is the poor man will not find out 
his mistake when too late." 

*' By which you evidently infer that he will," 
said her husband. " Come, Ellen, you should 
be more charitable." 

" I know I should, but then I should have to 
be blind, and that I cannot be in Thyrza's case, 
for her faults are so very prominent." 

" The captain does not seem to think so." 

" No. Well, it is a mercy for poor Deborah. 
I must look at it in that light. Fancy the 
wretchedness of having Thyrza with her to the 
end of the chapter !" 

"And we must comfort ourselves with not 
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having to lose Kitty," said Mr. Gibson, mis- 
chievously. 

** John, you are becoming a tease in your old 
age. Who said there was any fear of losing 
her r 

" No one that I am aware of; but I know you 
have wondered at somebody's blindness in pass- 
ing her by. Poor little Kitty !" 

" You need not pity her ; for I am sure if the 
somebody you allude to could fancy Thyrza her 
superior he would not have been worth having. 
No; she will find some one worthy of her by-and- 
by, no doubt ; and meanwhile let us make the 
most of having her with us." 

" I admire Thyrza's honesty in telling of her 
origin ; it must have gone sorely against the 
grain." 

" Yes, no doubt it did. Poor Mrs. Bennett I 
I feel for her." 

As for Fanny Sutcliffe, she clapped her hands 
with joy when she heard it. 

" Oh, mamma, just fancy I did you ever know 
such good news in your life ?" 

" It certainly seems to be a very nice prospect 
for her." 

" Oh, I was not thinking of Thyrza ; I was 
thinking of ourselves and Miss Thornton; of the 
comfort of seeing that dear face without a shadow 
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upon it, and the bliss of being able to go on as 
one likes with the parish and the choir and 
everything. I wish I could get at old cook's 
sentiments ; you may be sure she rejoices un- 
feignedly." 

''Poor girl! T question if any one will be sorry 
to lose her except her aunt." 

" I can't help thinking Captain Bennett a 
great deal too good for her, and I am quite sure 
the love is mostly on his side." 

" Well, we must hope for the best." 

And here it may be remarked that when 
people say they must hope for the best they 
generally fear the worst. Mrs. SutcliflTe was not 
in the least sanguine about Thyrza ; as how, 
indeed, could she be ? for she knew too much of 
her worst side- 

" I could hate myself, only I suppose it would 
not be right," said Cousin Deborah to herself 
one day, when Captain Bennett was there, and 
Thyrza appeared at dinner with some lilies he 
had given her worn gracefully in her black hair. 
" And yet I don't know why I should not, for it 
is a hateful feeling which makes me grudge her 
those flowers." 

Miss Thornton was in the habit of giving 
away many of her garden beauties for the plea- 
sure of any one less fortunate than hferself, and 
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her lilies were never spared ; but still they were 
so sacred in her eyes from association with that 
passage in her life of frustrated love and hope, 
that she had a kind of horror when she saw 
them worn as a sign of love by Thyrza. It 
seemed quite desecration in her eyes, who for 
long years past had never seen the flowers bloom 
without a .deeper sadness aching in her heart. 
She held them sacred to the one love of her life, 
and here was Thyrza, frivolous and worldly, 
wearing them as an ornament, and placing no 
value on them as her lover s gift, but simply 
admiring their eflfect for efiect's sake. It would 
have been a different thing if she could have 
been sure of Thyrza's heart ; but she saw with 
that terrible clearness of vision which the truest 
love gives us, that there was very little heart 
in the matter ; only a sense of satisfaction at 
having made a conquest, and delight at being 
set free from a monotonous life at home. 

And yet Thyrza was not wholly heartless. 
In the midst of her proud glorying there would 
sometimes come to her the remembrance of a 
darkened room, and a poor wasted woman lying 
there, whose fast approaching end she knew she 
was accountable for. And high above the words 
of love which she valued so lightly, and yet was 
proud to hear, there would rise the memory of 
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other sounds — an excited voice, saying in accents 
full of reproach, " If you'd never taken away my 
basket it wouldn't have come to this," followed 
by fearful moans and ravings, such as she had 
shrunk from in horror. Resolutions which she 
had made at that terrible time came back to her 
now, and she knew how sadly she had failed to 
keep them. Was self-will less strong now than 
then ? and was she really better in any one way ? 
She felt diflferently towards Miss Thornton and 
Mr. Gibson ; but was that enough ? She knew 
she hated most people, and detested very much 
of what went to the making up of an ordinary 
life of duty and self-denial ; and though out- 
wardly so happy, a restlessness possessed her 
which she could not shake off, and for which as 
yet she had not found a remedy. In the early 
summer mornings, as she lay in bed with the 
sweet-scented air coming through the open 
window, and the cuckoo's song in the distance 
heard distinctly in the quietness, and a busy 
twittering of swallows under the roof close by, 
she who had always seemed insensible to the 
quiet influences of nature, felt her heart 
strangely stirred. How different was all this 
peace from the strife and turbulence of her 
wilful heart 1 how pure was the summer sky, 
and how joyous the song of the birds in the 
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fresh morning air 1 Some words she knew 
would force themselves into her mind at these 
times, and though she said she hated poetry, 
they brought a conviction of truth which she 
could not but admit. 

'' All trae, all faultless, all in tune, 
Creation's wondrous choir, 
Opened in mystic unison 
To last till time expire. 

" And still it lasts ; by day and night, 
With one consenting voice, 
All hymn Thy glory, Lord, aright. 
All worship and rejoice. 

" Man only mars the sweet accord, 
Overpowering with * harsh din ' 
The music of Thy works and word. 
Ill-matched with grief and sin." 

Was her heart opening at last to heaven s 
harmonies, or was it still out of tune with all 
the grateful hymn, which, in silence or song, or 
sweet breathing perfume, seemed ascending 
morning by morning in the beautiful summer 
days ? Thyrza thought about it very much at 
times ; yet, neglecting to take the only way of 
keeping her heart in tune, she stifled her better 
thoughts, and went on with no other guide than 
her own will, and succeeded in giving much 
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anxiety to the friend who, with a mothers 
solicitude, watched for any little sign of good, 
and, often disappointed, could but fall back on 
her old refuge; and though "the Lord s leisure" 
seenaed long in coming, she remembered the 
words, " Though it tarry, wait for it." 

Sophy Chamberlaine wrote in eager anxiety 
to beg that Thyrza would come earlier than she 
had at first intended. It was the last oppor- 
tunity she would ^ave for a long, long time, she 
pleaded, and if she was to go out to India so 
soon, surely her friends could claim as much of 
her as possible. 

That Miss Thornton might naturally feel she 
had the first claim, and that the shortness of 
time might reasonably cause her to wish to 
make the most of what remained, seemed to 
enter neither Sophy's head nor Thyrza's. So it 
was arranged that she and Mary should return 
together, and the time was fixed for the begin- 
ning of July. 

" I shall get Mrs. Chamberlaine to go with 
me to choose my things as soon as I can," said 
Thyrza one morning ; " what fun the shopping 
will be !" 

Miss Thornton was a little astonished. She 
had never thought of a comparative stranger 
taking her place in this way, and she said rather 
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quickly, " What are you thinking of, Thyrza ? 
Of course I shall go with you." 

" You, aunt V 

" Yes : I am all the mother you have, dear ; 
surely you will give me a mother's right." 

"But you know you hate London," said 
Thyrza, very much taken ahack. She had made 
visions of her own as to an elaborate selection of 
beautiful things, and she feared Miss Thornton 
would not be liberal enough if she helped to 
choose them. 

*' Oh, never mind my fancies ; besides, I don't 
hate London altogether ; I think it is very nice 
for a short time, and I had been planning to 
take you and Mary up for a week on her way 
home, and make our purchases then. I don't 
know why I had not mentioned it before ; I 
suppose I had settled it in my own mind, for- 
getting that you could not read my thoughts ; 
however, now we can soon arrange our affairs. 
I can have the rooms I want, for here is the 
letter which says so ;" and she passed Thyrza 
one which had come by that morning's post. 

Mary was delighted, and said so. Thyrza's 
pleasure was less visible ; in fact, she was a 
good deal disappointed, though she tried not to 
show it. 

So they went to London, and Miss Thornton 
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contrived to make it a thoroughly happy week 
to the' two girls. Thyrza was in her element 
when shopping, and her aunt was as lavish in 
her expenditure as even she could desire, and 
that is saying a good deal. 

" I should like to go and see Mrs. Bowles/' 
said Thyrza, on the morning of the day they 
were to leave ; " she was very good to me last 
year." 

" Then go, by all means,'* said Miss Thornton, 
delighted to see anything like gratitude, and 
ready to encourage it to the utmost. " But T 
should like to go with you, dear." 

" Then what is to become of Mary ?" 

*' I had forgotten Mary." 

" Let us go to the Academy this morning ; 
that will knock her up thoroughly, so that she 
won't care to stir after lunch, and then we can 
leave her on the sofa." 

" My dear Thyrza, what an expedient 1" 

" I don't see any other." 

**But even then I should not like to leave 
her. No ; I think you must go alone. But 
why put it ojff till the afternoon ? Suppose we 
go soon after breakfast, and get some presents 
for the children, and leave you at Broad Street." 

"Yes, that would do very well; but I am 
sure I don't see why I should take anything to 
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those wretched little animals ; they wore my 
life out nearly when I was there/' 

" It would please their mother." 

" Oh, very well, I don't mind, so long as the 
money does not come out of my pocket/' — ^a 
speech so like Thyrza that Miss Thornton had 
not the heart to smile, and rang for the urn 
that she might make the tea. 

She was comforted in some measure when, an 
hour or two later, she saw Thyrza choose a dress 
for which she paid from her own purse, and 
which she told her aunt in an undertone was 
intended for Mrs. Mason. It was a great 
stretch of liberality on Thyrza's part, and Cousin 
Deborah felt more hopeful again. 

"And so you are going to be married," said 
Mrs. Mason, when Thyrza had talked with her 
ten minutes over the counter. " Well, I'm sure 
I wish you well ; and if ever you come into 
these parts again, there '11 be always a welcome 
for you, and that I know." 

Thyrza did not tell her that she had no wish 
to return to " these parts " again, but she gave 
the dress instead, and left the good woman in a 
wonderful state of delight. 

The minister was not at home, but his wife 
was, and so were the six children, who hung 
round her neck and showed as much affection as 
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if they had never done their best to drive her 
wild. The opening of Miss Thornton's parcel 
gave unlimited satisfaction, and the eldest, act- 
ing as spokeswoman for the party, gave a mes- 
sage of loVe and thanks in return, which Thyrza 
promised to deliver. 

" I hope you will be very happy," said the 
minister's wife, when she had Thyrza alone in 
her husband's study ; " I do not mean alto- 
gether in the sense of workily happiness, for that 
is as God sees fit to send it. There is a happi- 
ness which is not peace, and there is a peace 
which is better than happiness, and is independ- 
ent of circumstances. If I say, God bless you ! 
that will include all I wish for you, for with His 
blessing all must be well ; I hope you remember 
that, my dear." 

^' I think of it sometimes," said Thyrza ; she 
disliked being preached to, and she knew that 
the minister's wife rather took upon herself her 
husband's office at times. But she was sincere 
in all she said, and Thyrza knew it, and perhaps 
her heart was hvimbled by her return to the 
scene of her great trial. At any rate, she did 
not resent the words, or think them cant. 

"That is right. I know when everything 
seems bright and prosperous it is difficult to 
realise that dark days may come. And I would 
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not, for a good deal, cloud your happiness/' she 
added, seeing Thyrza's grave look ; " only re- 
member all good things come from God, and be 
thankful." 

If Thyrza had never schemed for a husband 
she might have accepted more readily the idea 
that this happiness of hers was God's gift. But 
suppose she had takpn i<j, as it were, without 
leave ? The thought quite prevented her making 
an answer to the last remark ; she only stood 
quite still, looking out of the window upon the 
smoke-dried garden shrubs, and the sooty spar- 
rows hopping about the yard. 

^* It is a serious thing," went on the minister's 
wife, " but no doubt you have looked at it in 
that light : the best of husbands need a deal of 
forbearance, and so do the best of wives. On© 
has to practise a deal of unselfishness after one 
is married, perhaps more than before ; but if we 
try to do right and look up for help, it will come 
as we need it." 

" I will not forget," said Thyrza, gravely, and 
then she turned to go. 

" Remember me to Mr. Bowles, please ; I 
don't forget how kind he was to me— how kind 
you both were " and Thyrza's voice sud- 
denly failed her, and the tears stood in her 
eyes. 
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Mrs. Bowles kissed- her kindly, and Thyrza 
found voice to say " Good-bye," and looked up 
to wave her hand to the children all huddled 
together in the parlour window to see her go 
away. She was very glad she had been, and 
went home with better thoughts in her heart 
than she had brought away with her. 

Mrs. Leslie had written to beg Cousin Deborah 
to spend a few days with them at " their pretty 
river-side place," as she was so fond of styling 
her house. And what was Miss Thornton to 
do ? There was no real reason why she should 
refuse, except what her own feelings dictated, 
and she was growing ashamed of her unforgiving 
spirit ; so she said she would go, and went 
accordingly. 

*' So glad to see you, so very glad," said Mrs. 
Leslie, as if she thought Cousin Deborah the 
most charming person in the world instead of 
the most peculiar. '* Mary looks quite a differ- 
ent girl for her delightful visit ; I am sure I 
cannot thank you enough for your kindness to 
her.'' 

Mrs. Leslie's words and manner on this occa- 
sion were what is best described as " fulsome,'* 
and Miss Thornton felt all the old dislike rise 
up again in her heart as she heard the tones and 
saw the face, both so like Mrs. Leslie's mother's. 

VOL. in. 50 
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" I am very fond of Mary," she answered ; "she 
is a good, simple-minded girl, whom it is a 
pleasure to meet. Whatever satisfaction a visit 
to Walford gives her, it can scarcely exceed my 
own. Mary's great charm, in my eyes, is her 
perfect simplicity ; she does not know the mean- 
ing of a double motive/* 

What made her utter a remark like that? 
Somehow, with Mrs. Leslie's face before her, she 
could not help it. She was perfectly aware that 
Mary's mother had an eye to future benefits, 
though she made such a profession of unworldli- 
ness. She regretted the words the moment 
they had passed her lips, but she need not have 
been sorry ; her cousin was one of those women 
who never see their own double-mindedness ; 
and though she was always scheming, she was 
scarcely aware of the sin of it ; for, in her own 
eyes, she could do no wrong. Yet she was 
aware that what, in Cousin Deborah's opinion, 
was Mary's greatest recommendation, was, in 
her own, her very weakest point of all. But 
she did not say so ; it would not be wise, for 
she wished by all means to propitiate her "dear 
cousin." 

" How thankful you must be on dear Thyrza's 
account I" she said next ; " of course, it must 
always be a great trial to part from our dar- 
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lings, but a happy prospect reconciles one in a 
great measure. Yet you will miss her sadly." 

" She has been very little with me of late 
years till the last ten months/' said Miss 
Thornton. Scarcely to any one else would she 
have spoken in this way, but she could not 
show her softer side to Elizabeth — ^that was 
impossible. 

'* She is a very attractive girl, and my only 
wonder is that she has not bfeen engaged before. 
I may tell you, though I have never spoken to 
any one else about it, that I did hope at one 
time Edmund might have taken a fancy to her. 
She is worth fifty Sophy Chamberlaines in my 
estimation, though Sophy is o, nice sort of girl ; 
but, of course, all this is strictlv entre nous.** 

"I understand," said Miss Thornton. And 
she did understand a great deal more than ap- 
peared. Of course it would have been very 
nice for Edmund to have forty thousand pounds 
to look forward to ; for all her desire to be 
charitable and forgiving, she could not help 
rejoicing in Mrs. Leslie's disappointment. 

It was strange how all the old bad feelings 
came over her in her cousin Elizabeth's presence. 
There was something antagonistic in the very 
set of her mouth and the groove of two 
wrinkles over her nose — at least, so Cousin 

50—2 
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Deborah felt ; she would have given something 
if she could have, there and then, put on her 
bonnet again and said " Good-bye ;" but she 
felt she must endure. 

"You have not seen my dear husband, I 
think V* said Mrs. Leslie, as a step was heard 
in the hall and 'Mary said, "There's papa!" 
She knew as well as Miss Thornton did that 
they had never met, but she had a way of 
substituting " I think " for " I know," which 
gave a sort of humble, self-depreciating tone to 
all she said, and which Cousin Deborah dis- 
liked exceedingly. 

" He is the dearest old man. in the world," 
said Mary, going to meet him, returning a 
minute afterwards hanging on his arm. The 
likeness between the two was striking, and 
Miss Thornton felt the composing influence of 
his honest straightforward look, and all her 
stiffness vanished for the moment as she shook 
hands with him. 

*' You are rather late, dear," said his wife. 

" The train was behind time. Where is 
Edmund 1" 

"Here," answered his son, who had come 
in through the garden, and now stood before 
the Cousin Deborah of whom he had heard so 
much. 
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He had no more of his mother in his looks 
than Mary had, so he easily won his way. 
Miss Thornton talked to him and his father 
as if she had known them for years, till a 
warning, ^' It is rather late, I am afraid," from 
Mrs. Leslie, sent them upstairs to dress. 

" The first time I remember hearing of you,' 
said Mr. Leslie after dinner, as he sat in his 
own particular chair near Miss Thornton, 
"was on the occasion of your doing a very 
good deed for the benefit of Mrs. Starcross's 
boys ; that must be two-and-twenty years ago 



now." 



Cousin Deborah had the greatest horror of 
being reminded of such things. 

" Oh, that was nothing," she said quickly. 

" It was very far from being nothing to them; 
it has been the making of those three, so far 
as regards their education and position. They 
are nice fellows, all of them, and I can assure 
you it was not money thrown away." 

" That is pleasant to hear," said Miss Thorn- 
ton, feeling it would be churlish to make no 
reply; while Mary looked up astonished, for 
this was the first she had heard of liberality to 
her mother's family on the part of Cousin 
Deborah, quite the opposite quality having been 
always appUed to her. 
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^'Mary looks just the same as ever," said 
Mrs. Leslie. 

Her cousin was very sorry to hear it, and the 
impossibility of saying so rather troubled hen 
It was so unpleasant to be with any one who 
put a check upon her straightforwardness. It 
was necessary to make some remark, so she 
asked if she were likely to see her. 

'^ I fear not ; it is a long journey ; but she 
i^^Ji perhaps, propose to come when she hears 
you are here. Old associations are very strong 
in Mary." 

Cousin Deborah repented of her remark, but 
it really waa very difficult to know what to 
say; and it made a welcome diversion when 
Mrs. Chamberlaine with Sophy and Thyrza 
came in, having been invited to spend the 
evening. 

Then Miss Thornton got on much .more 
smoothly. Sophy was an amiable girl of an 
ordinary type, and her mother had no non- 
sense about her, and talked pleasantly and 
easily about things in general and the two girls 
in particular, in a way the reverse of Mrs. 
Leslie's, who seemed always measuring con* 
sequences and laying herself out to please. 

'* I have so often heard of you from Thyrza 
that I seem to know you, and you must let me 
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express my thanks for all your kindness to her/* 
said Cousin Deborah with her hand on Mrs. 
Chamberlaine's. 

That seemed to make them friends at 
once. 

" Thyrza is a great pet of mine, as I dare 
say you know ; and I am so very glad that she 
has such a happy prospect. But how you will 
miss her 1" 

Almost the same words as Mrs. Leslie's a 
few hours ago, but how differently received I 
There was no doubt of Mrs. Chamberlaine's 
sincerity, and the two talked on about their 
respective children, till Mrs. Leslie thought 
they had had enough of it, and managed to 
change the subject. 

" The Graham girls will be here this after- 
noon," said Sophy the next morning ; " words 
can't say how glad I am you are making a 
better match than Percy would have been. 
I think it would be so very horrid to have a 
mother-in-law who drops her h's, and Mrs. 
Graham is always in danger of that catas- 
trophe." 

** One need never fear that sort of thing 
from Mrs. Bennett," said Thyrza, laughing. 
" She is so perfect a lady that it would be an 
insult to call her ladylike." 
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" That is Miss Thornton's style exactly," said 
Mrs. Chamberlaine. 

"Oh, do you think so? They are quite 
different. Mrs. Bennett is very tall, and you 
see what a mite Aunt Deborah is." 

"And you always look down upon little 
people, I remember, Thyrza." 

" Not quite that," said Thyrza, rather ashamed 
of herself ; " I certainly prefer tall ones, but^ 
after all, people can't help themselves in that 
respect." At which Mrs. Chamberlaine and 
Sophy laughed. 

"I cati't say how much I miss Alice." 

"Dear child! I don't wonder. I really 
should like to have her liome to-day to stay 
till Monday ; it is only once in a way." 

" Yes, that is how mamma does," said 
Sophy, laughing, "only the *onoe' occurs so 
verv often. Never mind, I don't believe it 
hurts her, except that Monday's lessons may 
suffer a little." 

, " Then will you go with me to fetch her ?" 
said Mrs. Chamberlaine to Thyrza. " Edmund 
will be at home this afternoon, and Sophy will 
be no company whatever. We can have an 
early lunch and go." 

Thyrza had no particular desire to see Miss 
Morris again, but still she had no real objection 
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to make. So they took the train to Waterloo, 
and arrived at the well-known house about 
three in the afternoon. 

" Miss Morris is engaged at present/' said 
the maid who opened the door ; " will you walk 
in here ?" 

So they were shown into the little room 
where Miss Morris had given Thyrza some good 
advice at the time of her departure. She re- 
membered now how she had scorned it^ and 
felt sorry. It seemed as if there was nothing 
in her whole life but of which she would have to 
repent ; she could not recollect anything good ; 
and no wonder, for she had allowed Self to be 
her guide ; a husbandman who sows worthless 
seed can only expect a crop of thistles for his 
harvest. 

Alice came in, a tall girl now, with a grave, 
quiet face, lighting up with joy as she recog- 
nised her visitors. Thyr^ had kept one ques- 
tion to herself for the sake of pleasing the 
child. It was a little thing to do, but a puff 
of dandelion seed will show which way the 
wind blows, and the slightest consideration for 
others spoke of some change in Thyrza. 

"Would you like to be my bridesmaid, 
Alice ?*' she asked after a little while. 

" Yes, indeed I should. When is it to be T 
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"Early in October." 

" And I shall come to your home ?" 

" Of course ; you would not expect me to be 
married from any other place, would you ?" 

" No. What fun I then I shall see Miss 
Thornton ; I always thought she must be so 



nice. 



" You need not wait till then for that pleasure, 
she is staying at Mrs. Leslie's now." 

" Is she really ?" 

" What an odd child you are, not to inquire 
about the bridesmaids' dresses !" 

" Oh, I don't mind about such things, they 
are sure to be pretty." 

" Go and dress now, dear," said her mother, 
and just then the front door shut, and the 
maid came to ask them to go into the drawing- 
room. 

" Why, surely that is Aunt Deborah 1" said 
ThjTza, in astonishment, looking at a little lady 
in black silk just opening the gate. 

Before Mrs. Chamberlaine could answer. Miss 
Morris came in. She seemed surprised to see 
Thyrza, but welcomed her very kindly, and 
Thyrza said quickly : 

" I was so struck by a lady I saw going out 
of the gate just now ; it was the very image of 
my Aunt Deborah." 
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^^ It was she/' said Miss Morris. 

'^ But I had no idea she ever came here V' 

*^ This is the first time I have seen her, but 
we have often exchanged letters ;'* and the look 
which Thyrza met told her she did not know 
everything, wise as she thought herself. 

''But when did she first begin to write to 
you ?" asked Thyrza, bewildered. 

" Very soon after Mr. Q-ibson called to see 
you, when you weire teaching here," said Miss 
Morris. " Do you remember that he called ?" 

'' He came to see me once," said Thyrza. 

''And the following day he called on me. 
Soon after that Miss Thornton wrote to me, and 
we were in constant correspondence all the 
time of your stay, and for a little while after- 
wards. Since then I have not heard of her, 
and very glad I have been to see her to-day, 
for she is a person whom it is a privilege to 
know." 

Thyrza turned very red. Miss Morris's tone 
was just a little severe, and she was rather 
afraid that Mrs. Ghamberlaine would wonder 
and inquire. However, it did not strike her as 
anything particular that Miss Thornton and 
Miss Morris should correspond, and she was 
quite unsuspicious of Thyrza, so the cloud passed 
over unobserved, and soon after Alice came in. 
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Thyrza turned back when they were at the door, 
and went up to Miss Morris. 

" Tell me one thing/' she said. " Did you 
know I ran away from home ?" 

Yes ; Mr. Gibson felt it right to tell me." 
And yet you kept me ?' 

" It would have been cruel to turn you adrift, 
poor girl 1" 

" Do you think me so bad that my thanks 
are worthless ?" said Thyrza, looking rather 
miserable. 

" Certainly not I can see you are improved. 
Only take my advice, — ^let your husband be 
master; otherwise you will bring trouble upon him 
and yourself too. Now go ; Mrs. Chamberlaine 
is waiting." 

" Just one moment. You may not believe it, 
but I do feel horribly ashamed of myself," said 
Thyrza. 

"I am glad to hear it. You had not even the 
excuse of being badly brought up ; I must say 
I wonder you could do as you did, especially 
now, after seeing your aunt — ^the kindest, swee|r 
est woman I ever met. I knew she must be 
good, but I did not imagine her quite so lovable* 
You ought to be very sorry to leave her." 

*' Miss Bryant, mamma says we shall miss the 
train," said Alice, looking in. 
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^' I am coming. Miss Morris, it is no good 
saying any more, only, please, you will never let 
the Chamberlaines know T 

^' I have not kept it to myself all these years 
in order to betray my trust now/' Then, chang- 
ing her tone,/* Bring Alice back on Monday if 
you can. Now good-bye." 
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CHAPTER XIL 

" The captain seems rather a nonentity," said 
Mrs. Chamberlaine to Sophy on Monday, when 
Thyrza was gone to see Miss Morris again with 
Alice in chaige. " There seems to be plenty of 
talk about India, and the gaieties there, and all 
the preparations for the wedding, but I am 
afraid there is not much love. Surely she can- 
not look upon him only as the means whereby 
she gets all these advantages ? I don't like to 
think of it." 

" Oh, mamma, Thyrza is not one to show her 
feelings," said Sophy. 

" That is always the excuse where there are 
no feelings to show," said Mrs. Chamberlaine. 
" I am very fond of Thyrza, but I don't think 
she is as devoted as she ought to be. I pity a 
man who is not loved for his own sake." 

" Now, mamma, you know you don't like 
people to be too demonstrative." 
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" That is a very diflferent thing ; but I am 
greatly mistaken if Thyrza cares for Captain 
Bennett at all as she ought I should be 
sorry to see you ignore your future husband so 
utterly." 

" You are very hard upon Thyrza." 

" Well, we shall see ; and I should be very 
glad to be. proved in the wrong. How I wish 
we could always understand people 1" 

Miss Morris was wishing the same thing, for, 
try as she would, she could not get at Thyrza's 
real self. She seemed certainly very sorry for 
her past misdeeds^ but Miss Morris more than 
feared that this only arose from pride, and she 
could not satisfy herself that Thyrza knew how 
to appreciate her aunt. As to the husband in 
prospect, she pitied him with all her heart, for 
he was evidently only valued as the means 
whereby she could forsake a quiet life for a gay 
one, and it seemed sad for a man's strong love 
to be wasted in that way. However, she tried 
to think the best of her, and talked kindly to 
her, but what she said made much less impress 
sion than the words of the minister's wife in 
Maple Street. Somehow it did make a great 
difference in the effect of the preaching, whether 
the preacher had known Thyrza in her earlier 
days or not. Acquaintance with her short- 
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comings gave such an advantage over her, and 
people never seemed to think she could ever 
much improve. 

Mrs. Chamberlaine changed her tone when, 
a week or two later. Captain Bennett came to 
see Thyrza, for nothing could be more satisfac- 
tory than her conduct on that occasion. They 
seemed perfectly happy and contented one with 
the other, and it would have taken a far more 
captious person than Sophy's mother to detect 
any fault on either side. 

But, after all, Thyrza was very glad to be at 
home again when the wedding was over. She 
had seen the Graham girls, but her triumph 
over them had not been quite perfect, for they 
did not forget that Percy's wife came of the 
same rank as Thyrza's future husband, so that 
the only thing was, that she herself had done 
better than by marrying their brother. It was 
not a wise thing to do, but she managed to in- 
sinuate and convey to them that she was aware 
of this, though they would not show their vexa- 
tion, the only result being an expression to Sophy 
of their opinion that Thyrza had grown insuffer- 
ably proud, — ^an opinion which, in that spirit of 
friendliness which is supposed to actuate all 
mischief-makers, Sophy told Thyrza on the first 
opportunity ; and so she felt that if she had 
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stung thenii she had at the same time lowered 
herself. 

The Cottage with its summer flowers, Aunt 
Deborah with her sweet smile, and even Fanny 
Sutcliffe, were very soothing and agreeable to 
her on her return. There were her letters to 
expect, and preparations to make, and she was 
infinitely more amiable than of old, and evidently 
as happy as possible. Cousin D.eborah felt a 
little pang sometimes as she reflected how in- 
sufElcient she had been for Thy rza, and that it 
was only due to another's love that she seemed 
so happy now — now, when her days at the Cot- 
tage were already numbered, and all that' made 
the charm of life would soon be beyond the 
sea. 

" Come with me to Castle Walford, Thyrza," 
said Miss Thornton one morning, when the 
trees had donned their autumn colours, and 
there was that crisp freshness in the air which 
belongs to September. ''It will be our last 
day." 

"Aunt Deborah, how you talkl there is a 
fortnight still.'' 

" Yes, but then the girls will be here, and we 
shall be busy." ' 

" Very well, then." 

So Thyrza got her hat and jacket, and came 
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out of the house with a large basket on each 
arm. 

'' What are those for T 

^'^I thought we might gather some black- 
berries for cook to make into jam." 

Now, at another time, had Miss Thornton 
asked her to do this, Thyrza would have grum- 
bled exceedinsfly at havinir to stain her fingers 
and run the i^k of possibk rents in her ,bess 
and scratches on her hands ; but to day, when 
it was of no consequence whatever, and Cousin 
Deborah really wished for a quiet talk for which 
a long walk together would offer the best oppor- 
tunity, here was Thyrza willing to do violence 
even to her dress for the sake of the poor people 
whom at other times she openly despised. Miss 
Thonton ventured a remonstrance. 

^' Another day will do for that^ dear ; Alice 
wiU be here to-morrow, and the rest ; they will 
like the fun." 

But Thyrza was not to be dissuaded, and Miss 
Thornton yielded. Of course, anything Uke 
settled talk was out of the question when they 
were fighting with reflectory blackberry bushes, 
and looking out for the finest fruit. The two 
large baskets, full to the brim, .did not compen- 
sate, in Cousin Deborah's eyes, for the loss of what 
she held in higher value than even the comfort 
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of the old women, satisfying as Thyrza was wont 
to consider it. The morning was spent in this 
business, and afterwards Fanny came and took 
Thyrza out with her, so that the opportunity 
was gone, and could not be recovered. 

'• It's too bad," said cook, when she saw the 
baskets, '* a great deal too bad : I myself asked 
her about them blackberries this morning, and 
she said, * Not to-day, she was going to walk 
with Miss Thyrza ;' and now I'll be bound these 
have been gathered just to spite her, and save 
herself from a talk. Well, my young lady, all 
I hope is you'll live to repent it. It *ud serve 
you right if dear mistress (bless her 1) was to 
die (though I hope I shall never live to see the 
day), and then it 'ud all come back to you, and 
you'd know the friend you'd lost. You don't 
care for the poor folks one bit, you know you 
don't ; and yet here you put 'em before your 
aunt and her wishes, and you just going away 
too ! You can't have a very clear conscience, 
(that's one blessing), refusing what you may call 
her last wishes in this way. And such a little 
thing too 1 Well, there, it's no use talking, but 
I should like to chuck all them old blackberries 
on the fire, and much good that 'ud do I" said 
cook in conclusion, as she set the large skillet 
over the fire and poured in the fruit. 

51—2 
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" I thought some one was here f said Jane, 
coining in ; "I heard talking." 

*'And 80 you did, but a body may talk to 
herself surely, without your wanting to know all 
about it. Come, Jane^ don't stand staring 
there : in my young days girls used to work, 
not idle about in that fashion. Well^ if you 
must know, I was only railing against Miss 
Thyrza, and that's nothing new, as you know 
better than any one." 

" Why, what has she been doing ?" 

" Doing ? Why, what has she been always 
doing ever since mistress brought her here 
(worse luck !) nigh upon two-and-twenty years 
ago ? Didn't she show her nature that very 
first evening when, instead of taking kindly to 
her bath, as all babies that are good for anything 
do, splashing the water about, and crowing and 
laughing — what did she do but kick, and 
struggle, and fight with her wicked little hands 
till she was nearly black in the face ? and, not 
content with that, must needs pull the basin 
over, and smash it, till getting her washed was 
quite impossible ; only that was in Susan's time 
and you can't remember it. And that's the 
way she's gone on ever since, fighting and 
struggling against her best friend up to the very 
last ; and so it 'ill be till the dear lady is in 
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her grave, and then, perhaps, she'll be sorry 
when it's too late. Ugh 1 I can't abide such 
ways/' 

"But I'm sure, cook, she's very much 
improved." 

" Improved 1 don't tell me 1 Is she to receive 
board and lodging, and clothing, and teaching, 
to say nothing of love which a mother's couldn't 
beat all these long yeai*s, and then to be praised 
for leaving off insulting her, as she's done to my 
certain knowledge up to the time she came 
home last year and was ill ? Improved, indeed I 
it's time she was. It's a pretty sort of improve- 
ment that disobliges her aunt up to the last. 
There, Jane I talk sense if you can, but don't 
stand up for Miss Thyrza, for that's the one 
thing I can't abide, and won't; so now get 
about your work, and hold your tongue, do." 

It was not, of course, to be expected that cook 
should have understood Thyrza's early dislike to 
the, to her, unusual process of being washed ; 
and she may have been a little unjust in so 
condemning her ; but she was certainly correct 
in her opinion of the unruly spirit which had 
made , so much unhappiness ever since her 
arrival at the Cottage. Loyalty to her mistress 
made her very intolerant of Thyrza's faults, and 
her one consolation was that the place would 
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soon be rid of her, as she expressed it, "for 
good and all." 

Miss Thornton's idea of what a wedding 
should be diflfered very widely frofn Thyrza's 
notions on the subject. To walk quietly 
through her own garden to the church some 
bright morning, without ahy fuss at all, was 
what Cousin Deborah would have chosen for 
herself, but Thyrza had fixed upon her six 
bridesmaids before consulting her, and wanted 
the whole affair to be as gay as possible. 
Carriages for that short distance would have 
been simply absurd, so that walking to church 
came as a matter of course ; and, after all, six 
bridesmaids were no more than Emily Gibson 
had had, as Thyrza would very soon have re- 
minded her aunt had there been any opposition 
to her wishes. But Miss Thornton did not think 
the point of sufficient moment to contest, so 
Thyrza had it all her own way, even to the 
inviting all the five a fortnight before the 
wedding, so as to make the last days at home 
bright and happy, not considering that her aunt 
would haye preferred the quiet time with her 
alone. So on the day after cooji: had given 
expression to her sentiments over the preserving- 
pan, the carriage went to North Walford in the 
morning to meet Grace Bennett and Kate ; and 
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again in the afternoon to Barnwell, for Mary 
and Effie Leslioi and Alice. The Cottage was» 
happily, capacious, but it was an unusually 
large party for the old house, and Cousin 
Deborah might have felt a little overpowered 
had she not been fond of young people, and 
glad to see so much merriment and happiness 
around her. There was a grand exploring 
party the next day to see some of the tame lions 
of tJie neighbourhood, and as the morning was 
cool and fresh, a walk to Fordham Magna 
seemed as nothing ; and then Thyrza proposed 
they should go to the top of the church. 

" But we can't/' said FauDy SutcMe ; " no 
one ever goes beyond the tower, except a work- 
man now and then." 

'' That's of no consequence : where the 
workmen go we can go, so I shall fetch the 
key." 

'' I am sure it would not be safe/' said Fanny 
to the others, as Thyrza knocked at the door of 
the sexton's cottage. 

" Oh, but think of the fun 1" said Grace. 

•*Miss Thornton would not like it/' said 
Fanny. 

*' Oh, well, then, that settles it : just tell her 



SO. 



Grace was not aware that opposition would 
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only spur Thyrza on to any amount of daring, 
and seeing Fanny's hesitation, she went up to 
her and said quickly, ''Don't, Thyrza dear; 
Miss Thornton might not like it/' 

" Nonsense ! where's the harm ? — Oh, good 
morning, Mrs. Shepherd ; we want the key of 
the church, please." 

The old woman took it down from the nail on 
which it hung and gave it to her, saying as she 
did so, " You won't be thinking of going up 
higher than the tower ?" 

" Oh, we shall see when we get inside." 

'' Well, be careful miss, that's all ; them stairs 
is very crook'd and narrow." 

"All right. — ^Now, then, ^rls; 'excelsior!' 
is our motto." And she led the way to the 
church. 

Fanny and the rest lingered about in the 
churchyard, reading the quaint inscriptions 
and uncouth rhymes on the old stones, till 
Thyrza grew impatient and opened the 
door. 

" Gome in, all of you ; I want to shut the 
door again. Now, Grace, don't you think this 
better than Brackenhurst ?" 

" It is very different; ever so many times as 
large. Oh, how beautiful the pointed arches 
are I look, Kate." 
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They stood at the west end, and admired the 
row of slender pillars and the lofty roof, till 
Thyrza grew more impatient than before . " We 
can't stay here all day," she said hastily, " or we 
shall never get to the top. Come, I'll lead the 
way. 

The spirit of adventure was in all of them, in a 
greater or less degree, and they toiled up the 
steep stone steps, winding round and round like 
a corkscrew, as Grace remarked, regardless of 
dust and the stuffy atmosphere. Through little 
slits in the thick walls they could catch glimpses 
of a fine view below ; and when at last, a good 
deal out of breath, they stood at the base^of the 
beautiful crocketed spire, they were all glad to 
sit down before attempting to look over the 
parapet. But when they did, holding on their 
hats against a high wind, what a panorama was 
spread before them ! Yet that was scarcely so 
beautiful to some as the bird's-eye view of the 
village immediately below them. Cottage roofs 
and chimneys, tiny gardens, with the hedges 
looking like divisions of a map, little specks of 
colour moving about, which it was diflScult to 
believe were the school children playing in tiie 
road, and then the tops of trees looking round 
and smooth ; how delightful it all was I They 
were in raptures, all but Thyrza, who cared less 
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for the view than for the satiafaction of having 
accomplished the climb, and was now anxious 
to mount the spire as &r as she could. ^* Well, 
are you satisfied ?" she asked at last. 

Some said " No," others " Yes," while Grace 
said she should like to stay just a few minutes 
longer ; it was so very enchanting. 

Very well ; then I will go up meanwhile." 
Oh, don't, Thyrza," began Fanny. 
Tou can't hinder me ; besides, it is nothing 
at all, only you are all such cowards." 

" We are not cowards," said the rest in a 
breath. 

"Prove it then," said Thyrza, tauntingly. 
" Come, who will climb ? EflBe, you will V 

" No, indeed." 

" Alice r 

" Miss Thornton would not like it." 

That settled the matter. Was she, just 
going to be married, to be in leading^trings 
to the very last ? No 1 All her resolutions 
vanished ; better thoughts, such as came to 
her from time to time, were forgotten now in 
her eager desire to prove she was in subjection 
to no ona So, regardless of the entreaties of 
the others, she opened the door and disappeared. 
There was an interval quite long enough for all 
sorts of fears to take possession of the minds of 
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the girls below, before a voice was beard from a 
height up above, and they saw Thyrza halfway 
up holding by the edge of a narrow window, 
waving her hat as she looked out. Alice and 
Mary covered their eyes with their hands, unable 
to bear it, for there seemed no protection for 
her if she were to lean out too much. The rest 
looked up for a minute or two, and turned pale. 
It really was very frightful, and they could do 
nothing but wait till it pleased Thyrza to release 
them from their torture, which was not for some 
time. She enjoyed putting them in an agony, 
and prolonged her stay at the window till she 
thought fit to descend, and then, as she came 
out on the tower leads, greeted them with a 
mocking laugh, saying she only regretted she 
had not climbed up to the top by the irons 
outside. 

''I am so glad to see you safe," sobbed 
Alice, utterly beyond the power of self-con- 
trol. ^^ I thought you would be sure to fall 

out" 

• _____ 

" Nonsense, little goose 1 Why, it is quite 
as safe as this is. Of course I might have over- 
balanced, but then I am in my senses, and knew 
better. I never saw such a set of girls in my 
life : you all look like ghosts.'' 
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No one replied, and Thyrza said, *' Shall we 
go down r 

The descent was a great deal worse than they 
could have imagined, for the steps were imeven 
and unequal in height, so that when they 
reached level ground again most of them 
stumbled to the steps of the font and sat 
down, Fanny very glad that Thyrza had not 
attempted to ring any of the bells, for she 
seemed wild enough for any thing this morning. 

"We will go and see Miss Maples," said 
Thyrza, as they left the church ; " it's only ten 
.minutes out of our way." 

'^ She will be at dinner," said Fanny. 

" What does that matter T 

** Well, I never like to disturb people at meal- 
times." 

" You are so very scrupulous and particular. 
Now I can't see what difference it makes." 

*' You would think a caller a nuisance who 
came when you were at lunch," said Fanny. 

** Yes, but people like Miss Maples don't 
mind that sort of thing. I shall go, at any 
rate." 

" You've never been up the spire, miss !" said 
the sexton's wife when Thyrza gave back the 
key, and said she had been making friends with 
the weathercock. 
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** Yes, as near the top as I could get." 

** Well, let's be thankful youVe come down 
safe. If my old man had been at home he 
wouldn't have let you." 

" He couldn't have hindered me," said 
Thyrza. 

The old woman shook her head and muttered 
something about "He would, or he'd have 
known the reason why." And then Thyrza 
said Good-morning, and they went on to the 
next village and to the post office. 

Of course Miss Maples was at dinner, and of 
course she felt uncomfortable at the intrusion ; 
but that was a trifle : Thyrza was not going to be 
dictated to by Fanny Sutcliffe, and she stayed 
full ten minutes in order to prove it. Mean- 
while the dinner grew cold. 

" Do you mean to obey your husband when 
you are married ?" asked Effie, as Thyrza joined 
the girls and they began to walk home. 

" What makes you ask that question ?" 

"Because I thought you would find it a 
difficult matter, that's all ; but you will have to 
promise, you know." 

" All right, little wiseacre. Now we are very 
late, so we must walk fast." 

The others .were all rather tired, but Thyrza 
seemed to overlbok the fact ; besides, she had 
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been mucb higher than they^ so they could not 
grumble ; but they did not think a walk with 
her was quite unmixed pleasure. However, 
she was less imperious afterwards; conscience 
told her she had been unkind, to say the least of 
it, and that she owed a certain duty to her 
guests, so she kept herself in better order from 
Sit time forwa^ and nothing happened to 
spoil the pleasure of the party. 

So the time passed, and October came, and 
one beautiful morning, when the scent of decay- 
ing leaves perfumed the air, and a soft veil was 
over the deep blue sky, and the berries were 
scarlet on the hawthorn over little May's grave, 
Cousin Deborah stood and listened, as in a dream, 
to the solemn words which took her darling 
from her care and gave her to her husband's. So 
many mingled feelings fiUed her heart, there was 
so much fear to overshadow the hope, that a 
weight of sadness seemed upon her, though she 
made no outward sign of it. Just at the last a 
ray of sunshine, gleaming brightly through the 
veil of mist, fell upon the crusader's face, light- 
ing up the still, carved features with a warm 
radiance, and reminding her that this was not 
the end ; there was something still to wait for, 
— a gift yet in store for the uplifted hands. 

" Well, God bless her wherever she goes I that 
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I do say from my very heart," said old cook 
three hours later, when she stood behind her 
mistress, watching from the bed-room window 
the carriage disappearing on the North Walford 
road. She would not have intruded for the 
world, and how she came there she would have 
been puzzled to tell. Somehow she felt as if, 
next to her mistress, she knew more of Miss 
Thyrza than anyone, and a longing to be near 
her just then overpowered her scruples, and 
made her feel that bringing Miss Thornton's 
handkerchief, which she had dropped on the 
stairs, was excuse sufficient for anything. 

"If I could only feel sure she loved him 
enough," said Cousin Deborah, in the anguish 
of her heart, — "if only I could feel sure of 
that 1" 

"There, there, don't you fret about that, 
ma'am," said cook, speaking a good word for 
Thyrza in spite of herself. *^She loves him 
just as much as she can, — not as much as you 
would, may be, nor a twentieth part as much, but 
that's nothing : you're two very diflferent per- 
sons. , What fills a teacup to the brim would 
look but a sorry drop at the bottom of a soup 
tureen, but so long as we're dealing with only a 
teacup and it's as full as it can hold, let's 
be thankful. He's a good man, or Tm mistaken^ 
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and he'll take good care of her ; and prayers 
such as yours don't go for nothing, as IVe 
reminded you more than onoe before, ma'am ; so 
take heart, and God bless them both I Why, 
there's the carriage again at the top of Mar- 
tin's hill ;" and making the excuse of getting a 
better view from her own window, cook went 
out of the room and shut the door. 

Captain Bennett and Thyrza were to leave 
England in November, and they had arranged 
not to come to Walford again, ^hree weeks in 
Devonshire, followed by a fortnight at Lowton, 
filled up the time till they went away ; and 
Cousin Deborah took up again her old quiet life, 
with its routine of daily cares and gentle deeds, 
and a burden nobly borne, for her heart was not 
at rest about her darling even now. Then came 
letters from Thyrza. sometimefl fuU of ^notlung 
but delight and enjoyment of her Indian life ; 
now and then with one or two words of regret 
for having been so troublesome to her aunt, 
which came as balm to Miss Thornton's soul, 
though she could not help a wish to know 
something more of Thyrza's real life than these 
letters conveyed. 

To say that Captain Bennett might have had 
a worse wife is not saying much in Thyrza's 
favour. She gave him as much love as her 
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nature was capable of feeliag at that time ; but 
he was a very quiet man, and hers was decidedly 
the governing mind ; still, it was impossible to 
live with him and not have her^ turbulent 
spirit toned down in some faint degree ; and 
when, five years after their marriage, his health 
began to fail, it was with unfeigned regret that 
she wrote to say so. The next mail brought 
word that Thyrza, with her husband and little 
baby daughter, was coming home, and Cousin 
Deborah's heart was filled with eager longing to 
see her darling again. 

But the coming home was a sad one after all, 
for Major Bennett died on the passage, and only 
his widow and little girl came to stay at the 
Cottage. There was no doubt about Thyrza's 
grief; and when she found that her husband's 
will had left her free to choose her own home, 
she decided at once to stay with Miss Thornton, 
that is, if she and baby would not be in the way. 

In the way 1 There was something so 
delightful in the touch of the little fingers as 
they patted her face, something so bewitching 
in the smiles and thousand pretty ways of 
Thyrza's child, that for the baby's sake, if not 
for her mother's. Cousin Deborah would have 
begged them to stay with her. And they did, 
to her great satisfaction. 

VOL. III. 52 
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" Why did you call her Mary ?" said Fanny 
Sutcliffe, one day, when she had tossed the child 
up and down till she was tired, and now held 
her on her lap. 

** You believe in the rule of contraries, with 
the accent on the second syllable ?" said Thyi'za. 

Fanny laughed. "One is apt to think 
things go by it sometimes," she said, ** but what 
has that to do with baby's name ?" 

"Well, I had often thought that my own 
name had been most dreadfully misapplied. I 
have acted in opposition to its meaning nearly 
all my life, and I thought my child would pro- 
bably have a good deal of her mother s con- 
tradictory spirit in her, so I named her Mary to 
make all safe; for if she brings as much 
pleasantness into the world as her mother has 
brought bitterness, I shall be satisfied." 

Fanny laughed at the superstition, but was 
glad to find Thyrz^ could own herself in the 
wrong, and began to be hopeful about her. 

And she is not disappointed. Thjrrza will be 
herself to the end of the chapter, but she is a 
very different person now from the wilful girl 
who brought trouble and annoyance wherever 
she came. In the daily care of watching her 
delicate little girl, her own nature is gradually 
softening into something far more in harmony 
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with the spirit of Miss Thornton than any one 
could ever have hoped ; and though Mr. Gibson 
still often reflects that there is a great deal of 
truth in the old proverb about a silk piurse, yet he 
owns thankfully that prayers offered in earnest 
always find their answer in time. For though 
it may hRve been a mistake in the first instance^ 
yet there is a Love above and around us which 
overrules all things for good : and so no one now 
(except indeed poor Mrs. Leslie) ever thinks of 
regretting the carrying out of Cousin Deborah's 
Whim. 



THE END. 
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